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Hap Cardinal Manning ever lived in America he would not 
have fallen into the mistake of affixing his name to so many 
pages of misleading statement and of fallacious—it would not be 
wrong to say sophistical—reasoning as make up his recent arti- 
cle in the Forum. He would have quickly learned that his 
statistics are good for nothing and prove nothing, and he would 
be aware that the opinions adverse to our common-school system 
which he quotes from Mr. Richard Grant White and the rest of 
his authorities are utterly contrary to the judgment of the great 
body of Americans of high principle and robust intelligence 
whose ancestors were born on the soil. However, the underlying 
ideas of the Cardinal’s paper are those which he has often ex- 
pressed before. He is one of the foremost champions of the 
Ultramontanist school, which of late has put forth strenuous 
efforts—desperate and hopeless we believe them to be—to revive 
the dead past, and to bring back a state of things in which the 
clergy of the Church of Rome may again dominate lay society. 
He lauds a government by priests. “The government of priests,” 
he had written before, “created modern Europe, and we say that 
it need fear no comparison with that of laymen.”* He lent effect- 
ive aid to the party—* the insolent faction,” as Dr. (now Cardi- 


*« Three Lectures on the Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes,” p. 53. 
Copyright, 1888, by the Forum Publishing Company. 
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nal) Newman called it—which clamored and intrigued for the 
decree of papal infallibility in ethics as well as theology, and 
pushed it through the Vatican Council in spite of the anger and 
alarm of the civil authority in Catholic as well as Protestant 
lands. He has boldly approved the most obnoxious of the pon- 
tifical bulls in the long conflict of the papacy with civil govern- 
ment—the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII., which made the 
belief that every human creature is subject to the Pope to be 
necessary to salvation. He has insisted on all occasions that the 
Pope alone can define the limits of his own authority, and, by 
consequence, that he has a perfect right to define the limits of 
the authority of the state;* that it is the Pope’s official duty to 
pronounce on the acts not only of individuals, but also “ of 
peoples, of nations and their princes.” He condemns with abhor- 
rence the constitution of modern states. He considers them alien 
from “the mind and essence of the church.” “This separation,” 
he tells us, “of church and state, abnormal, and replete with 
moral and spiritual dangers, is an established fact in a larger part 
of the modern world.” Of course, the Cardinal can look on the 
American system of government—on the idea of a free church in 
a free state—with no other feeling than intense disapprobation. 
During our civil war, he pointed to the supposed downfall of the 
republic as a warning against false theories of political society. 
“Look,” he said,+ “into the New World, into America. 
The natural life of one man has outlived its duration. He saw 
its foundation, and he sees its disruption. The fatal principle of 
anarchy lay in the beginning.” { “There is no remedy,” he adds, 
“for such calamities but in the Holy See and its temporal au- 
thority. England laid the foundations of North America on the 
basis of natural society, and the life-time of one man is long 
enough to touch the beginning and the ending of its political 
unity.” § Thetheory that “the state is not to be united to any 
religious communion,” which is the American theory, is de- 
nounced as “a peculiar form of Erastianism, springing from a 


combination of the Voltairian philosophy and the pretensions of 
* «The Last Glories of the Holy See,” p. 15. 
+ ‘* The Centenary of St. Peter,” p. 98. 
¢‘‘ The Last Glories of the Holy See,” p. 63. 
§ ‘* Miscellanies,” I. 19. 
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democracy.” * Thus, according to His Eminence, it is not our 
common-school system alone that is at fault, but the entire basis 
of our political fabric is, not to mince the matter, of the devil. 

Well, what is to be done? What will the Ultramontanist 
theologians advise under the circumstances? One would think 
that they had their hands full in dealing with Italy, France, and 
the other old Roman Catholic nations of Europe, who spurn their 
political philosophy, shut the door on medizvalism, and insist on 
the right of the laity both to define the function of civil govern- 
ment and to administer it without dictation from the priesthood. 
The ecclesiastical leaders, at least when they are writing for 
Americans, judge it inexpedient to attack directly our whole 
system of civil polity. But they can do this: they can seek to 
reduce the province of the civil power toa minimum. English 
and American liberty was gained by depriving government of 
many of its old prerogatives. It is thought to be good policy to 
stir up the inherited feeling in favor of limiting the agency of 
the civil power, and so to strip the state of its useful and neces- 
sary functions; and by means of a specious plea for human 
rights, the rights of the individual and of the family, to cut off 
the state from the office of providing the means of unsectarian 
education for the body of its citizens. 

And so we find Cardinal Manning, in the article before us, 
objecting to our school system as an invasion of family rights. 
“The law of nature,” he asserts, “ has invested parents with these 
responsibilities” of teaching and training children; “ parents 
have the right to control the education of their children.” Two 
things are to be said in answer to this. The first is, that the 
state has a right to guard its own existence, and to provide for 
what is essential to its well-being. There can be no parental 
claim that nullifies this right; for the child has duties to perform 
as a member of the civil community as well as obligations within 
the family circle. The state, as really as the family, is a divine 
institution. The second thing to be said is, that what the Car- 
dinal and his adherents are really contending for is not the rights 
of the family and of the parent, but the moral right of the clergy 
to prescribe to the parent and the family how much and what 

* Ibid., p. 286. 
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sort of instruction the children shall receive. Elsewhere His 
Eminence teaches that the Church—meaning the Roman hier- 
archy—is the authoritative guide of conscience in all its relations, 
“not only of the child to the parent, but of the parent to the 
child.” He teaches that God gave to St. Peter and his successors 
“the direction of families, of households, of all the collective 
forms of natural society”; that the Supreme Pontiff “is father 
in all things, both spiritual and temporal.” * What is really sig- 
nified by this zeal for the rights of the parent is the purpose to 
assert over the parent and the household the sovereign control 
of the priest in all that concerns the education of the child. The 
priesthood are to organize the schools, superintend them, appoint 
the teachers, choose the text-books. The state is to pay the ex- 
penses, and the laity, the parents whose right of control is deemed 
to be so sacred, are to be persuaded, if that be possible, and if 
not, to be driven by the dread of church penalties, to the paro- 
chial schools thus equipped and managed. It is notorious that 
all the pressure that the laity will endure has been brought to 
bear upon them to move them to withdraw their children from 
the public schools. Take one example. On January 3d, 1880, 
Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville, Kentucky, issued a decree in 
which it is said: 

** Now it is our will and command that where there is a Catholic school 
in the parish, parents and guardians in such places should send their chil- 
dren or wards, who are under nine years of age, to such Catholic school; and 


we hereby direct that this obligation be enforced under the pain of refusal 
of absolution in the sacrament of penance.” 


Parents, it would seem, are to have no right of control in this 
matter as related to the priesthood, but an unbounded right as 
related to the civil authority. Missives from ecclesiastics, high 
and low, mandates of councils, and pastoral charges are leveled at 
the laity, in order to drive them to forsake the public schools; 
and, at the same time, the American public is treated with homi- 
lies, even from across the water, on the grievous violation of the 
rights of the family by the maintenance of common schools at 
the cost of the government. 

The second infringement of human rights which the Cardinal, 

***'The Last Glories of the Holy See,” pp. 15, 16. 
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in his zeal for liberty, finds in our common-school system, is the 
taxation of citizens for the education of children not their own. 
As if no tax were righteous which did not directly benefit the 
individual who pays it! As if the citizen should be called on to 
pay nothing for the making of a road on which he does not him- 
self propose to travel, for the building of a light-house unless he 
has ships on the sea or intends to take a voyage! As if, in a word, 
the vital interests of the entire community are not likewise the 
interests of the individual, which he is bound, as a member of 
the community, to foster and promote by contributing his proper 
share to the cost of securing them! The author of the paper 
which we are reviewing may rest assured that there is no tax 
which Americans, as a rule, North or South, East or West, pay 
with more readiness than the school-tax. The only exception is 
the cases where an opposition has been artificially excited against 
the school system from the side of the priesthood. The distin- 
guished Cardinal, in the role of an advocate of the rights of the 
individual, excites peculiar emotions; but in view of the hope 
which he seems to entertain of making Americans believe that 
their liberty is overthrown by the institution of public schools, 
we are moved to exclaim, O sancta simplicitas / 

The common-school system is among the fundamental bases 
of the American type of political and social life. It is coeval in 
its origin with the colonization of the country. It spread from 
the communities where it was first planted to the rest of their 
older sisters, and it went with the bands of emigrants that settled 
the extensive territories that stretch to the shores of the Pacific. 
It has been universally felt to be a necessary condition, a part of 
the indispensable groundwork, of free, republican institutions. 
Later immigrants from European countries, coming hither to 
enjoy the advantages of the American type of social organization, 
have no moral right to attempt to tear away from it any of its 
grand constituent elements, to subvert so essential a part of its 
very foundation. These later comers reap where they did not 
sow. Let them not seek to overturn what the wise founders 
established, in order to substitute for what they find here features 
that belong to alien systems of social and political order. 

To one who was born and bred in New England, or has had 
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the opportunity to see the working of our school system in other 
parts of the land, it seems strange to be called upon to defend it. 
It is like undertaking to prove that the sunshine is beneficial, and 
that the invigorating breezes that blow over our hills and plains 
are of use to the human beings who dwell upon them. 

The men, in all the occupations of life, who have built up the 
country in whatever gives it worth and distinction, are generally 
found, when their careers are traced back, to have taken their 
earliest steps and made their first fruitful attainments in the com- 
mon school. It is not alone through the lives of the teachers and 
authors, of the lawyers, divines, physicians, inventors, and others, 
of whatever class, who are more conspicuous than their fellows, 
that the work done by the common schools can be understood. 
It is rather the atmosphere of intelligence which prevails, 
and which depends for its existence on the presence of the com- 
mon school, that testifies to the inestimable advantages which 
flow from it. The fact that the American people are a reading 
people is owing to the public schools. Of the fifty thousand 
copies of the new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
which have been issued, more than forty thousand have been sold 
in the United States by the Messrs. Scribner, and this does not 
comprise the sales of the reprint in its different forms. If 
knowledge is of value, this one fact is eloquent. It is true that 
knowledge does not ensure good fruits in character; but it is also 
true that ignorance, instead of being the “mother of devotion,” 
is a mother of sin, as well as of numberless forms of misery. 

But Cardinal Manning believes that our common schools are 
fountains of immorality. Following his American authorities, 
he presents exaggerated pictures of the corruption which he im- 
agines to belong to public and private life among us. To ascribe 
the evils which really exist to the influence of the common 
schools is about as rational as it would be to fall back on the old 
doctrine of astrology, and to attribute them to a malign conjunc- 
tion of the stars. There is the wickedness of large cities; but 
are large cities in America worse than large cities in other coun- 
tries? Our author appears to forget that millions of European 
peasants have been suddenly precipitated upon us, multitudes of 
whom had never known anything of a common school, or of any 
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decent substitute for it, but had been accustomed to move in a 
herd at the bidding of a priest. He forgets that our easy natu- 
ralization laws made them voters and thus furnished facile tools to 
politicians. It was not of Protestant immigrants that Dr. Brown- 
son said that “ their inferior civilization has done much to lower 
our civilization and morals.” As to flagrant instances of munic- 
ipal corruption, let it suffice here to quote a few lines from Pro- 
fessor Bryce’s admirable work, recently published. He is speak- 
ing of Tweed and the rest of the ring who got control of the 
government of the city of New York. Says Professor Bryce: 
‘*They undertook to win this prize by obtaining control of the ‘ foreign 
vote,’ i.e., the foreign-born population of the city, which in the years imme- 
diately preceding 1860 had increased enormously. In this foreign-born 
population, the most numerous and most manageable element was the 
Irish. . . The successful prosecution of the schemes of the ring required 
Hall’s re-election. He was accordingly re-nominated by the Tammany or- 
ganization, and after a spirited canvass was elected. A threatened defec- 
tion of Roman Catholic votes was checked by the hint that the subventions 


given by the ring to Catholic charitable institutions would be withdrawn 
if the Catholic vote should be cast for the opposing candidate.” * 


If Cardinal Manning is anxious to study the subject of politi- 
cal corruption in the United States, this reference to “subven- 
tions” will suggest to him an interesting topic for special 
inquiry. 

But Cardinal Manning cites from one of his authorities (Mr. 
Montgomery) statistics which are thought to demonstrate the 
baleful effect of common schools on the morals of society. He 
brings forward an inductive argument. The group of six New 
England States is compared with six of the Southern States. 
“The two groups,” we are told, “started originally under condi- 
tions almost identical of race, language, laws, manners, and re- 
ligion. The Bible was their guide.” One of them had common 
schools, the other had not. The results are spread before us. 
‘* Massachusetts and her five sisters, out of her native population 
of a little more than two and a half millions, had on the Ist of 
June, 1860, just 2459 criminals in prison,” while the six Southern 
States, “her comparatively unlettered companions, with a native 
white population of over three millions, had but 477 in prison.” 


*<«*The American Commonwealth,” pp. 339, 345. 
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We must refer the reader to the Cardinal’s article in the Forum 
for the remainder of the figures. 

Before inquiring into the accuracy of the statistical data, it 
may be well to notice briefly the flimsy character of this logic. 
It is a good specimen of the confounding of consequent with effect 
—the propter hoc with the post hoc. Darkness precedes light; 
ergo, darkness creates light. Let us give one or two ‘arguments 
of a like sort. Negro slavery existed in the one group of States, 
where there are fewer offences against the law; it did not exist 
in the other; therefore, the existence of Negro slavery tends to 
lessen the number of crimes, the absence of it to increase them. 
Dueling has been a custom in one of the groups; it has not been 
a custom in the other; therefore, if you would raise the tone of 
morality, introduce dueling. Before assuming an identity of 
conditions between the two groups, it is remarkable that the 
Cardinal did not remember that in the New England group there 
are great manufacturing centers, large cities, a vast number of 
recently-arrived immigrants—all of these being conditions not be- 
longing to the group with which New England is compared. 
But these are only a few of the glaring fallacies in this argument 
against common schools to which Cardinal Manning lends his 
sanction. General F. A. Walker, the superintendent of the last 
United States Census, whose great ability and highly important 
services to the country, both as a soldier and in civil life, are 
well known, has furnished me, in response to a request, with 
some comments on the statistics above referred to, and he has 
kindly given me leave to insert his communication. It shows 
how untrustworthy the figures are, and includes an explanation 
of the sources of mistake in the argument based on them, which 
saves me the trouble of further remark in relation to it. General 
Walker writes as follows: 

“* Dear Dr. Fisher : 

‘*Your note of yesterday is at hand, and I hasten to 
reply. I do not know the work by Mr. Montgomery to which you refer. 
The statistics you quote were evidently taken from the report on ‘ Mortal- 
ity and Miscellaneous Statistics,’ of the 8th census. These statistics, I re- 
gret to say, are simply worthless, though Mr. Montgomery had a perfect 


right to use them, finding them in an official publication. The reason for 
the defects of the so-called ‘Social Statistics’ of 1860 was found in the 
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fact, that the different classes of statistics were not collected by officers 
specially appointed for the purpose and were not obtained by any uniform 
method, but were brought together in the most helter-skelter fashion pos- 
sible, and were not subjected to anything like a proper revision at Wash- 
ington. The volume in which they are found was not published until some 
time after the Census Office had been broken up; and the final work of 
bunching the remaining tables together and publishing them somehow, 
anyhow, was devolved upon the clerks of the General Land Office. The 
tables referred to are not worthy the name of statistics. 

* At the 9th census, 1870, a distinct effort was made to secure accurate 
statistics on the subject of crime, and the results were, in consequence, 
more reliable than those previously obtained ; still, at best, the statistics 
of 4870 on this subject are highly unsatisfactory. They will be found on 
page 568 of the volume on ‘ Population and Social Statistics.’ 

‘‘ At the 10th census, in 1880, a fresh effort in the same direction was 
made, and, for the first time, something like adequate means anu agencies 
were placed at the command of the Census Office. The result was that, 
while the statistics of convictions for crime proved a comparative failure, 
the statistics of the prison population (June 1, 1880) were obtained with 
extraordinary fullness and completeness, and with a high degree of accu- 
racy. The results will be found on pages 479 to 574 of Volume 21, Reports 
of the 10th Census. This body of tables comprises the only statistics of 
crime in the United States, as a whole, which are worthy of consideration, 
the statistics of previous decades being so far incomplete and inadequate 
as not even to be used for purpose of comparison. 

‘*It should be added, however, that the statistics of the number of con- 
victions for crime during the year, or of the number of persons in prison 
on a given date, afford a very delusive measure of the comparative moral- 
ity of different sections of the country, having different codes of laws and 
different social standards. For example, a very large part of the persons 
who are at any time in prisons and jails in the State of Massachusetts, 
are there for drunkenness, or for the illegal sale of liquors. That is, this 
part of the prison population represents an effort—more or less successful 
—on the part of the State of Massachusetts to suppress gross intemperance 
and to confine the evils of the sale and use of liquors. In another State, 
perhaps in another section of the country, the man who sells liquor is a 
public benefactor, and no citizen would be arrested for drunkenness unless 
he proceeded to the most outrageous violation of the peace while in that 
condition. So far, then, the paucity of the prison lists of the latter State 
simply represents the toleration of vice, if not of crime. 

‘*Take another class of cases. There is a section of the country where, at 
least until recent times, a man who should appeal to the courts for protection 
against a person intending him an evil, or for the punishment of an assail- 
ant, would be held to be dishonored. Here in Massachusetts, if a respect- 
able citizen were struck by another, he would, at least in the vast majority 
of cases, think it discreditable to resort to violence in return. He would, 
as a matter of course, appeal to the law, and the offense would almost cer- 
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tainly be followed by a conviction for crime, which would go into the 
criminal statistics of the State. In other States, which shall be nameless, 
a breach of peace of that nature would not be made the subject of a crimi- 
nal prosecution, and thus would not swell the criminal statistics of the 
community. On the contrary, it would probably be followed by a homi- 
cide, or an attempted homicide, duel, or street fight, which, in turn, would 
be followed by an acquittal, on the ground of adequate provocation; so 
that, with two crimes committed, there would be no addition to the crimi- 
nal statistics of the community. In this way, the State which seeks to re- 
press disorder and evils, and in which the law is, freely and with confi- 
dence, appealed to by its citizens, is made to appear with a worse show- 
ing than another State in which violence and disorder are far more 
general. 

‘*There are other classes of offenses punished by the courts which es- 
pecially characterize long-established communities, with dense populations, 
which have almost no relation to ordinary morality. These are purely 
mala prohibita. Take, for example, trespass, an offense almost unknown 
in a sparsely-settled country. An even more important instance is that 
of municipal regulations, such as, for example, an ordinance requiring 
snow to be cleared from the sidewalks. In any large city, hundreds of 
persons may be arrested and convicted any year for a breach of this ordi- 
nance, without, of course, any moral obliquity. Children are often ar- 
rested in large cities for neglecting the warning to ‘Keep off the grass,’ 
or for picking flowers and branches of shrubs, taken to the police office to 
frighten them, and then dismissed with a scolding. Again, many of the 
arrests made in a city are self-sought. Persons without means of securing 
shelter and food give themselves up as vagrants, in order to be sent to the 
city ‘institutions.’ In a word, nothing can be more deceptive than off- 
hand comparisons between the number of persons convicted of crime, or 
the number of persons at a given date in prison, in different communities. 

‘Trusting the foregoing will be reasonably satisfactory, I am, dear Dr. 
Fisher, 

** Faithfully yours, 
** FRANCIS A. WALKER.” 


The limits of the space at my command will only enable me 
to touch briefly on points of special moment pertaining to the 
general subject. 

1. The American state is impartial and neutral as regards 
the several Christian bodies. It tolerates religious bodies that 
are non-Christian as far as they keep within the bounds of the 
morality—the essentially Christian morality—which animates 
our laws, and as long as such bodies do not interfere with peace 
and order. Because thus neutral, the state is not to be stigma- 
tized as “ godless.”” Says Chief-Justice Cooley: 
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‘*The Christian religion was always recognized in the administration of 
the common law; and so far as that law continues to be the law of the 
land, the fundamental principles of that religion must continue to be recog- 
nized in the same sense and to the same extent.” 


eee 
. 


2. It is the right of the state to require that the whole people 
shall be taught in early life the rudiments of learning, and to 
provide effectual means to this end through public schools to be 
sustained by general taxation. If this is what is meant by 
“compulsory education,” it is righteous and wholesome. It does 
not follow, however, that the privilege of educating children in 
private schools not established or supported by the state should 
be denied. Nor is it in fact, save in exceptional cases, denied in 
the United States. Yet the state has a right, through official 
inspection or by other suitable methods, to be assured that the 
work when undertaken by private schools is really done. 

8. There is nothing to hinder the inculcation, in schools sus- 
tained by the state, of the principles of Christian morality which 
underlie our political system and our Christian civilization. But 
even if there were no formal, explicit teaching of ethics in schools, 
they ought not for that reason to be stigmatized as irreligious. 
If the teachers manifest in their intercourse with their pupils the 
spirit of truth and the spirit of love, if they are diligent and 
faithful in imparting instruction in the branches taught, and 
present daily an example of practical goodness, their moral influ- 
ence will not fail to be salutary. 


ie. 


4. It is true that the strongest incentives to the practice of 
morality are the motives presented in the religion of the Gospel. 
But even if the state does not provide for distinctively religious 
instruction, when divisions of religious opinion among the people 
render it impracticable to do so, the church and the household 
are left perfectly free to undertake it. By their agency the work 
can be most effectually accomplished. Instruction in religious 
truth may be given by them more successfully than when it is 
made a part of the routine of the school-room. If the teaching 
of the secular branches of study, as they are sometimes called, 
and the teaching of religion are mingled together, it is not always 
to the advantage of either the one or the other. Dr. W. T. 
Harris, in a suggestive essay, after remarks of a like tenor with 
the foregoing, adds: 
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‘“*The utmost care should be taken to surround religious instruction 
with the proper atmosphere. The subject should be approached through 
solemn preparatory exercises such as the church has established in its 
ceremonial. The time and place should be made to assist instead of distract- 
ing the religious impression. With regard to the example of Germany, 
Austria, and other states, that place religious lessons on the regular school 
program so many hours in a week, I boldly appeal to the experience of 
all who have inspected the results of such teaching, and inquire whether 
they do not confirm the theoretical conclusions here deduced. Do not the 
pupils, well taught in secular studies, learn to hold in contempt the contents 
of religious lessons? Do they not bring their critical intellects to bear on 
the dogmas, and become skeptical of all religious truth? Is not the Ger- 
many of to-day the most skeptical of all peoples? Is not its educated class 
famous for its ‘free thinking,’ so called? Then there is France, where the 
church had its own way with religious instruction until recently. Is there 
another class of people in the world so abounding in atheism as the French 
educated class? In other countries where religion is taught in the schools, 
does not the authoritativeand dogmatic method of religion do much to ren- 
der inefficient the instruction in the secular studies? Is not this apt to be 
the case in parochial schools ?” 


5. To begin the session of the common school by brief devo- 
tional exercises is a good and wholesome custom, provided the 
service is appropriately conducted. If, however, there are ob- 
jections raised on the ground of peculiarities of creed or ritual on 
the part of a considerable number of the pupils or their parents, 
it is not worth while to cling to a practice which, if insisted on, 
becomes for this reason of doubtful advantage. The question 
whether the Bible shall be read in the common schools is but 
briefly considered by Cardinal Manning, although he makes it 
the title of his article. He rejoices, be it said to his credit, 
that the Bible continues to be read in the board schools in Eng- 
land, “even without a right interpretation’; but he does not 
see how it can be consistently retained in American schools. 
The question to be determined is this: Is the authorized English 
version of the Bible to be justly regarded as a Protestant work, 
and may Roman Catholics on this account reasonably object to 
the reading of it in schools where Protestant and Catholic have 
equal rights? It is true that some of the Roman Catholic leaders 
admit that, even if King James’s Bible were excluded, and the 
Douay version, or lessons from it approved by their church, 
were to be introduced in place of it, their opposition to the public 
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schools would not be a jot abated. But suppose that Roman 
Catholic parents protest, from whatever motive, against this use 
of King James’s Bible in devotional exercises in schools which 
their children attend. The question must be settled by applying 
the golden rule. If Protestant parents would deem it, under like 
circumstances, a wrong for a Roman Catholic majority in a school 
board to demand a like use of a Roman Catholic translation, 
then they must do as they would be done by. The battle for 
common schools must be fought on a broad ground. Apart from 
the question of principle, it is inexpedient to make such a con- 
test turn on a narrow, and, at best, a doubtful issue. 

The value of devotional exercisés in their place, no religious 
mind will ever question. It is well that our legislative bodies, 
and, to some extent, our courts of law, open their sessions with 
prayer. At the same time, the vague notion that secular occupa- 
tions, whether of a higher or lower grade, when dissevered from 
the clergy or from rites of worship, are somehow tainted with 
evil, is a Jewish and medizval notion, of which it behooves Chris- 
tians to disabuse themselves. To repeat what I have written on 
another occasion, a bank is not “ pagan’’ or “ godless,” provided 
it is honestly managed, even if it is not opened and closed with 
daily prayer. A shoemaker is not “godless” because he refrains 
from pronouncing the benediction when he delivers a pair of 
shoes to his customer. Enough that his leather is good, his 
thread strong, his work thorough, and his promises are punctually 
kept. The same principles apply to a schoolmaster. As long 
as he does his proper work of teaching aright the branches of 
knowledge committed to him, and in his intercourse with his 
pupils conforms to the spirit of Christian morals, there is no taint 
of profaneness to be attached to him or to his function. 

6. There is the question concerning text-books. No serious 
difficulty exists on this point as regards elementary schools. 
The difficulty arises, if it arise at all, in connection with schools 
of a higher grade. Mr. Gladstone, in his plan for universities in 
Ireland, proposed to exclude from the course of study philosophy 
and history. A university without these two studies would be 
like a man without eyes. It is in the domain of these branches, 
if anywhere, that the opinions of the different religious bodies 
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may clash and give rise to trouble. In the high school, however, 
philosophy, save possibly in the rudiments, where there is little to 
provoke sectarian differences, is not taught. The field of history is 
the arena where doctrinal disputes are more likely to be kindled. 
Of course, as between Protestants and Roman Catholics, there 
should be in the instruction which is given, whether orally or by 
the text-book, strict impartiality and a studious avoidance of 
statements that might with good reason give offense to the ad- 
herents of either form of religion. Facts should be honestly 
stated, no matter where they may strike, but never in a way to 
make a false or one-sided impression, or to wound the religious 
sensibilities of reasonable Christians professing either of the two 
creeds. For example, the Roman Catholic doctrine of indul- 
gences should not be erroneously defined, but should be ex- 
plained as the remission, not of guilt, but of penances, and what 
is meant by penances should be correctly explained. The abuses 
connected with the disposal of indulgences just before the Ref- 
ormation should be referred to; but when this reference is made, 
the statement should be coupled with it, in justice to both sides, 
that the Council of Trent solemnly condemned such abuses and 
undertook to prevent their recurrence. The truth is, that where 
there is a sincere disposition to maintain the schools, at the same 
time that things objectionable in the teaching and in the text- 
books are weeded out, no serious or lasting collision between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants is likely. But if there is a 
settled hostility to the schools and a desire to break them down, 
in order to set up parochial schools in their place, there will 
be no end to captious criticism. New occasions for discontent 
and assault will be hunted up and imaginary grievances will 
be multiplied. It becomes the supporters of the system of 
common schools to see to it that in the ordering of them 
nothing is introduced that fairly warrants complaint, and, having 
done this, to repel every sectarian attack, from whatever quarter 
it may emanate. 

It is a thousand pities that a contest of this nature should 
arise. What may be termed the traditional and unintelligent 
hostility to the Roman Catholic religion has been passing away 
from the minds of educated people in this country. There has 
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been a growing tendency to appreciate what the Church of Rome 
has done, and is doing, in behalf of our common Christianity and 
of all the interests of society which good men have at heart. But 
if the battle for our free, secular schools must come, it is a con- 
solation to reflect that the contest is one in which all civilized 
nations, Roman Catholic or Protestant, have a share. Our allies 
are in all enlightened lands. It is an additional comfort to know 
that there is no real danger of defeat. The only hope of the ad- 
versary must lie in the desire of politicians to catch votes; and 
these will soon learn, if they do not know by instinct, that in 


taking wrong ground on this vital question they will lose vastly 
more votes than they can hope to win. 


GEORGE P. FISHER. 








THE ETHICS OF ART. 


OnE of the problems which I have most constantly had be- 
fore me in my poor historical researches has been, how best to 
seize the moral physiognomy of an epoch. I have found the 
greatest help for the solution of this problem, not in the formal 
theological treatises nor in the set philosophical discussions of 
any age, but in its art—taking that word in the widest sense. 
There is no accessory.of human life which is void of ethical sig- 
nificance; and, as a general rule, the details which are the mi- 
nutest, the most trifling, are also the most significant, because 
they tell their tale unconsciously, spontaneously. The things 
which we take pleasure in contemplating, the streets, the houses, 
the very furniture and garments, in which we live and move and 
have our being, are so many revelations of us. The hidden man 
of the heart leaves his impress upon every particular of-external 
existence. Man is an artistic animal in a very special sense. 
The creatures lower than ourselves in the scale of sentient exist- 
ence manifest, indeed, wonderful skill and intelligence. They 
are artists. But must we not say that they are unconscious 
artists? They know. They remember. ‘They reason not con- 
temptibly,” says Milton. But do they possess that intellectual 
faculty of reflection, that jw7juy oevvBera74 of which man makes 
such vast use? And how far can they forecast the future? 
A bird’s nest is a miracle of workmanship. But is the bird a 
year old prescient of the eggs for which it builds? It can hardly 
be that such knowledge guides its activity. A captive beaver 
constructs the dam which can be of no possible service to it. 
Again, Iam far from denying that the feeling of beauty pene- 
trates to the animal world and is a vivifying and sustaining princi- 
ple there. But it is like the knowledge of the animal world, 
half realized, automatic, “ without a conscience and an aim.” Of 
man it has been said, and truly, “L’aré est sa nature méme.” And 
of no other animal can this be said. 
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What, then, does the art of the nineteenth century tell us of 
the men and women of the century? Survey the crowds who 
hurry through the streets of European and American cities. I 
suppose it may with truth be said that in proportion as they 
belong to the century and reflect its ethos, they become less and 
less esthetic. In out-of-the-way corners of the world beauty 
still lingers in common life. It appears to be a special function 
of nineteenth-century civilization to banish the picturesque. Can 
anything be more hideous than the garments in which we swathe 
ourselves, except, indeed, it be the dwellings in which we live? 
Consider the architecture of the age, its own proper style, as ex- 
emplified in the domestic edifices which line our streets. Has 
the world ever witnessed anything like their monotonous mean- 
ness? And that, be it remembered, is the real architecture of 
the century. All our more ambitious performances are imita- 
tions—successful in proportion as they are exact copies—of 
buildings of former ages. Let us turn to another of the fine arts. 
Walk through any collection of paintings of the day, say the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy in London or the French 
Salon. What do the works which hang upon the walls speak 
of? Here is a picture which reveals skill of hand. There is one 
which testifies to power of execution. Fantastic, sentimental, 
realistic, ambitious, are the most laudatory adjectives which are 
wont to occur to us as: we pass the medley of naked god- 
desses and unclothed women, the landscapes and the portraits, 
the genre scenes and historical panoramas. has been well re- 
marked that in the pictures of the old masters you have not 
merely a natural scene, but the soul of the painter who looked 
upon it. That attribute of soul is precisely what is wanting in 
modern art. I speak generally, and would of course allow ex- 
ceptions. I reverence the somber greatness and pathetic power of 
Turner, “the artist of the labor and sorrow and passing away of 
men.” Jam ever more and more impressed by the divinatory 
faculty and creative skill of Landseer, who probably saw more 
deeply into the souls of the “ brute creation "—as it is the fashion 
to call our poor relations—than any painter that ever lived. 
They are gone and have left no successors. All that our artists, 


whether painters or sculptors, usually aim at (there are indeed 
10 
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some among them who are the witnesses for and, I trust, the pre- 
cursors of better things) is to copy exactly, to reproduce phe- 
nomena, to describe with minute exactitude and ever increasing 
freedom the obvious, the superficial, which in most cases is the 
vulgar, the gross, the ignoble. Our artists are, in Charles Lamb's 
phrase, “deeply corporealized, and enchained hopelessly in the 
groveling fetters of externality.” And this they call realism. 
The taste of the age, they tell us, demands reality. And such is 
their conception of the real. In its deep, paralyzed subjection to 
physical objects, art seeks to make itself what is called “scien- 
tific.” It aims at speaking to the senses by precise deline- 
ation of the physical form, by accurate presentment of the 
passions of which that form is the instrument. And here it 
achieves a certain measure of success. By technical perfection, 
by audacities of the brush, it manages to tell its tale plainly, 
especially if, as not seldom happens, the tale is spiced with a 
flavor of lubricity. But it speaks merely to the senses. It leaves 
nothing in the mind for fancy to feed upon. One looks and 
passes by, and the image vanishes, even as a dream when one 
awaketh. “A poor toy, petty or vile,” is the sentence pro- 
nounced upon modern art by Mr. Ruskin. Barren in nobleness 


and void of dignity, the arts of design, as they exist among us, 


“ee 


proclaim that “glory and loveliness have passed away” from 
common life. ‘ Nobleness and dignity!” I suppose no one in 
the least competent to judge would maintain that the miles of 
canvas which have hung upon the walls of exhibitions of modern 
paintings, from the opening of the century to the present time, 
display as much of those divine gifts as the smallest work that 
has come down to us from Francia or Perugino. 

Now why is this? It is, I apprehend, because, as Mr. Lecky 
has told us in his “History of Rationalism,” there is in the 
present day “a decline in the more poetical or religious aspects of 
man’s nature.” But poetry and religion mean inspiration and 
life. They mean that ideal which is the root of all greatness 
whatever, in thought or action. The fine arts, as they exist 
among us, bear witness only too clear and decisive to the de- 
idealizing of life. It has been remarked by a thoughtful 
critic: 
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“Dart se calquant sur nous est devenu bourgeois. Dang quelle haute 
région efit-il pénétré, alors que tout tend vers la médiocrité des sentiments, 
et vers lapathie morale dune société gorgée de matérialisme? Ce qu'un 
poétte a dit de [historien dune fabuleuse histoire, que son récit n'a pas de 


ciel, on peut le dire de notre époque en général: la hauteur et la profondeur 
lui manquent, elle n'a pas de perspective idéale.” 


Precisely. We have lost the ideal perspective. We have lost 
that very conception of the absolute which is in truth the source 
and fount of glory and loveliness; that absolute which is the 
true, the good, the beautiful; whereof all truth, goodness, and 
beauty of which we have knowledge are but the faint emana- 
tions, the dim shadows. “ What we call truth,” Mr. Spencer 
tells us, “is but the accurate correspondence of subjective to ob- 
jective relations.” The philosophy of relativity, interpreting 
and synthesizing the thought dimly working in the general mind, 
empties truth of its old meaning. It derationalizes art as it de- 
rationalizes ethics. It banishes the essential element of objectiv- 
ity alike from our knowledge of what is right and from our love 
of what is beautiful. It conceives of ethics as artificial rules, 
deduced from immemorial experiences of utility, transmitted by 
heredity. It conceives of art as mere mechanism for the produc- 
tion of its summum bonum, “ agreeable feeling’; “a casual coin- 
cidence of picturesque attitudes and sensations, passing with the 
passage of the moment which gives them birth, and owing their 


origin to time and climate, to national character and circum- 
stance.” 


And now let me set down what I believe to be the true theory 
of art—the theory which, consciously or unconsciously, has in- 
spired every great artist who ever lived. Ido not know who 


has better formulated it than Kant in a pregnant passage of his 
“Critique of Judgment ”’: 


‘Only the productions of liberty, that is, of a volition which founds its 
actions upon reason, ought properly to be called art.” 


It was observed by Goethe that to read Kant is like going into a 
lighted room. What an illumination is thrown upon the whole 
subject of wsthetics by these few words of his. Here is brought 
out, for example, that profound difference between human and 
animal art upon which I touched at the beginning of this paper. 
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In that endowment which is distinctive of man (although I am 
far from denying that the foreshadowings, the presentiments, the 
germs of it may be found in the lower animals), in that “ capa- 
bility and god-like reason” which is his great good, is the root 
of art. The artist, like the philosopher, seeks the reason and 
essence of things. But, while to the philosopher this reason and 
\) esserice are revealed in a principle, in.a general conception, to the 
artist they are revealed in a concrete form, as individual-beauty. 
The-object.of the human~intellect is truth. And truth means 
being, orthat-which is. The notion of being, as a reality exist- 
ing by itself, underlies all-others-in our _intelligence..-To_this 
idea of the absolute all our intellectual operations have relation. 
All our sciences, all our arts, hold of it, and can have no rational 
meaning apart from it. To know it in one of its attributes,or 
to express it in one-of the modes permitted to human thought, is 
the end of science as of art. But science may rest within, in the | 
state of pure idea. Art is the external manifestation of the idea, 
the revelation of the invisible reality through the senses. It is 
“eternity looking through time.” Does any one among my 
readers find this a hard saying? Does the expression, “ invisi- 
ble reality,” offend him? Let him consider that even in material 
nature the most real, because the most energetic, the most intense 
forces, are precisely the imponderable, which for the most part 
are imperceptible to sense. Let him meditate upon this awhile, 
and then perhaps he will bear with me when I say that the idea 
which we have in us of the infinite, the absolute, corresponds to 
the only true and positive reality, whereof phenomena are merely 
the gross shadows. The real being of a thing is not in itself, as 
a phenomenon, but in the ideal which causes it to be what it is. 
And that ideal is the true reality for art and the type of its 
‘representations. Emerson well puts it: 

“In the fine arts, not imitation but creation is the aim. In landscapes 
the painter should give the suggestion of a fairer creation than we know. 
The details, the prose of nature, he should omit, and give us only the spirit 
and splendor. He will give the gloom of the gloom, and the sunshine of 
the sunshine. In a portrait he will inscribe the character and not the 


features, and must esteem the man who sits to him, as himself, only an im- 
perfect picture or likeness of the aspiring original within.” 


In proportion as a picture truly realizes this end will it be a 
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veritable work of art. For what is the difference between a good 
portrait and a photograph? What but this, that the painter 
‘ ; seizes the expression of the sitter, which the mechanic cannot do? 
The construction of the bodily frame, the tint of the skin, the 
movements of the muscles, the play of the features, reveal to 
him physiological secrets. He disarms the permanent and con- 
stituent elements of the individual character. He creates in his 
mind an invisible model of his subject and reproduces it with 
his brush. A picture isa-work-of-art precisely in proportion-to 
the quantity of the-invisible;-of-the ideal-which it contains: 
Goethe remarked: 
‘‘Claude Lorraine knew the real world down to its minutest details, 
and he used it as the means to express his own beautiful soul. And this 
} indeed is true ideality—the ideality which loves to make use of the material 
‘ presented to it by nature in such a fashion that the ideal truth thus em- 
“bodied, the matter and the spirit, is accepted as the actual.” 

Thus must we think of art, not as a superfluity for the 
amusement of ille dilletanteism,but.as.a_most.august,..a.mast, 
precious, and most important good of human life, Not common 
truth, not vulgar reality, is the object of art. No. Its object is 
beauty discerned by the artist in “the high reason of his fancies.” 
Art is the tongue.of the ideal. It is an economy or accommoda- 
tion whereby transcendental verities are made accessible to us. 
It is symbolic, figurative, taking us more or less near by means of 
images to the Supreme Reality, which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard. And it is precisely because man is not, as the philosophy 
of relativity teaches, the “mere passive result of outward im- 
pressions,” but self-determined and therefore partaker of the 

: divine infinity, that art, in the true and high sense of the word, 
appeals to him at all. 


‘*War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie kinnten wir das Licht erblicken ? 
bo Lebt’ nicht in uns der Gottheit eig'ne Kraft, 
Wie kinnte uns das Gottliche entziicken ?” 
If this is the true conception of art, it is easy to understand 
what laws should govern it. Beauty and morality spring from 
the same eternal fount; they are an expression of the same im- 
mutable truth. They are different sides or aspects of the same 
thing—of reason, order, harmony, right. To this, language itself 
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bears witness. We use the same adjectives to describe ethical 
and physical excellence. We speak of a fair maiden and a fair 
deed, of a foul murder and a foul way. In ethics, as in esthetics, 
order, proportion, comeliness are instinctively discerned by us as 
good. Desire for the noble or beautiful, which is the funda- 
mental idea of art, is also, Aristotle teaches, the basis of all moral- 
ity, the common element of all the virtues. Tod xaddu Evexa: xowwdy 
yap tudto tats dperats. The idea of perfection is a category of the 
intellect... It is a law supreme over every department of human 
activity, prescribing “ the direction of a man’s will to the highest 
possible realization of his faculties.” Do not misunderstand me. 
It is not the function of the artist to preach morality, to inculcate 
virtue, The laws of art are proper to itself. And they are the laws 
of beauty. But the beautiful is of the intellect, not of the senses. 
The eyes are merely instruments of vision through which the 
soul looks. Aisthetic enjoyment is the reflection of an inner 
light or splendor from our reason upon material objects. The 
end of the intellect, let me repeat, is truth. And in the words of 
Plato, as admirable as they are hackneyed, the beautiful is the 
splendor of the true. “ But the passions,” it may be said, “ surely 
you do not exclude them from the domain of art?” I reply in 
words which I am glad to borrow from the most considerable 
philosopher who has arisen in England since Coleridge: 


‘Not in themselves, but only as absorbed in will, or thought, or spirit- 
ualized nature; only either as issuing in heroic act or as making way in 
collision with each other and destiny, for a peace that is not in them, or as 
breathed into the life of nature and from it taking beauty and repose, are 
the passions fit material for art at all.” 


Or, to put more shortly what is thus admirably expressed by 
the late Professor Green, in a work of art everything depends 
upon the ethos. Is the impression left upon a healthy mind 
sensuous or spiritual? That is the test. I say, “upon a healthy 
mind.” “If Miranda is immoral to Caliban, is that Miranda’s 
fault?” Mr. Herbert Spencer somewhere remarks upon the 
effect produced by putting a bonnet upon an antique statue of 
Venus undraped. The result is unquestionably obscene. Why? 
Because the obscenity was in the nude statue itself, which only 
required the addition of a bonnet to be discerned in its true char- 
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acter? No. As Mr. Spencer very properly observes, the true 
conclusion is, not that in the statue itself there was anything of 
obscene suggestion, but that this effect was purely adventitious; 
the bonnet, connected in daily experience with living women, 
calling up the thought of a living woman with the head dressed, 
but otherwise naked. This question of the nude may serve ad- 
mirably to illustrate further what I am insisting upon. Nudity 
in a work of art is perfectly innocent if ideally beautiful. 
Schopenhauer has well noted the difference between the treat- 
ment of nudity by the artists of ancient Hellas and the artists of 
contemporary Europe. Your modern painter, he points out, 

‘* produces nude figures whose posture, drapery, and general treatment 
are calculated to excite the passions of the beholder; and thus pure zsthet- 
ical contemplation is at once annihilated, and the aim of art is defeated. 
The ancients are almost always free from this fault in their representation 
of naked loveliness, because they pursued their creative work in a pure ob- 


jective spirit, filled with ideal beauty, not in the spirit of subjective and 
base sensuality.” 


’ 


‘“Tdeal beauty.” Yes. Pruriency in zsthetics proceeds not from 
imagination but from the lack of it. The ideal is the principle 
of all true art, as of everything high and worthy in-human-tiife. 
“ Of all true art,” and not merely of those arts of design of which 
I have been writing. Art—all art—is essentially one, and is 
everywhere subject to the same great laws, the same immutable 
principles. I suppose in this century it appeals to the greatest 
number of men and women under the form of literature. Poetry, 
the drama, and romantic fiction (which is really a development 
of the drama, for what is the modern novel but an unacted play?) 
fill a large space in the lives of multitudes who never look 
upon a picture or a statue. I say, then, that the poet, the drama- 
tist, and the novelist are bound by the same ethical rules as the 
painter. They, too, are ministers of the ideal. Their function is 
to present, amid the sordid realities of daily life, the image of a 
fairer and better world; to minister to that love of beauty and 
goodness which dwells in all men. I am far from saying that 
the novelist (let me, for the sake of brevity, speak of him only) 
should be a cloud-painter, a preacher of moral sermons dealing 
with “individua vaga,” with untrue types; that he should lose 
sight of things as they are. No; the novel should be a picture 
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of actual life, of every-day reality, subject to that great rule so 
admirably formulated by George Sand (would that she had 
always followed it), “ Let the literary artist choose in the real 
what is worth painting.” He will depict life truly, I say; he 
will not put darkness for light or light for darkness, but will 
give us the darkness and light as they are. The passions are his 
legitimate subjects; the most imperious of all, the passion of 
love, is his chief and most attractive theme. But, if I may quote 
words of my own, written elsewhere: 


**Love is not to him what it is to the physiologist, a mere animal im- 
pulse which man has in common with moths and mollusca. His task is to 
extract from human life, even in its commonest aspects, its most vulgar 
realities, what it contains of secret beauty; to lift it to the level of art, not 
to degrade art to its level. And so he is concerned with this most potent 
and universal instinct, as transformed, in greater or less degree, by the im- 
aginative faculty; whether dealing with it in its illicit manifestations, he 
exhibits it as the blight and bane of life, or depicts it in its pure and worthy 
expression—the bulwark of patience, the tutor of honor, the perfectness of 
praise. His ethos comes out in the treatment of his subject rather than in 
his personages, his plot, or his dénouwement. It is easy to conceive of a 
work of fiction in which all the characters should be evil, but which should 
be severely ethical in its tone. An hour passed in Dante’s Inferno does but 
intensify our longing to enter his Paradiso.” 

And so Goethe, in vindication of his own novel, “ Elective 
Affinities ”’ 

‘* The true poet is only a masked father confessor, whose special function 
is to exhibit what is dangerous in sentiment and pernicious in action by a 
vivid picture of their consequences.” 

Whether it is informed by any high thought, any true ideal, is 
the ultimate ethical test in judging of a work of romantic fiction, 
as in judging of that social life whereof it is the “ counterfeit 
presentment.” Banish the ideal from the life of men, and by 
the operation of the inexorable law, “corruptio optimi pessima,”’ 
men will sink below the level of the lower animals, and will love 
the abnormal, the monstrous, the deformed, for its own sake. 
Such is the natural fruit of that philosophy which degrades to 
the region of molecular physics conceptions properly appertain- 
ing to the domain of the organic and spiritual. Examples are 
not far to seek. And they are the sure sign of a decadent and 


effete civilization. 


W.S. LItty. 
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SHALL WHITE MINORITIES RULE? 


THE “ Negro question” is unquestionably the most momen- 
tous problem of our civilization. Considered with regard either 
to its scope or character it is almost unprecedented in impor- 
tance, difficulty, and the possible peril involved in its solution. 
It is not a new question. Slavery and the slave trade were only 
its earlier phases. Rebellion, reconstruction, and ku-kluxism 
were incidents attending its partial solution. For a hundred 
years it has almost constantly threatened the life of the republic. 
The steps already taken toward its solution have cost the nation 
a million lives and some half-dozen billions of dollars. It still 
confronts us unresolved and growing every hour more perilous. 
In its essential elements the Negro question has remained, from 
the very first, substantially unchanged. The slave trade was 
based solely upon the claim that the white man was inherently 
superior to the colored man, and therefore had a right to take, 
hold, subjugate, and utilize the labor of the Negro, without com- 
pensation and without his consent. This was accounted a con- 
clusive argument at that time. Might and right were then very 
nearly convertible terms. The strong were always in the right, 
while the weak were peculiarly liable to error and, of course, re- 
quired restraint. The sword and the stake were then approved 
theological arguments, and difference of faith was almost as peril- 
ous to individual liberty as a contrast in the color of the skin. 
Slavery held the same ground. Backed by scriptural exegesis 
and entrenched behind the Constitution, it held this position 
until the whole fabric of illusions based on the patriarchal 
anathema, “Cursed be Canaan,” and the Apostolic injunc- 
tion, “Servants, be obedient to your masters,” was swept away 
by a whelming tide of freemen’s blood. It is useless at this time 
to discuss the question of the inherent superiority of the white 
race, or whether the fact of superiority confers a right to subor- 
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dinate and control an inferior race. The conscience and intelli- 
gence of to-day will not tolerate any such absurdity. 

The present phase of the question is a controversy touching 
the Negro’s right to exercise freely, peacefully, and effectually the 
elective franchise, and to enjoy without hinderance its resulting 
incidents. It is not fairly presented by the inquiry, “ Shall black 
majorities rule?” The rule of the majority is the fundamental 
principle of our government. It is one of the incidents of the 
right to exercise the elective franchise, of which no individual or 
class can lawfully be deprived while that right remains unre- 
stricted. Some confusion has been produced in the discussion of 
this question by attempting to treat the elective franchise as a priv- 
ilege instead of a right. Until duly conferred it is a privilege—a 
privilege which no individual or class has any legal right to demand. 
Once granted, however, the exercise and enjoyment of it and of 
all its natural incidents becomes a right which the sovereign must 
maintain and enforce, or submit to nullification of the law. The 
particular point in controversy is not whether the colored man 
shall be allowed a new privilege, but whether he shall be per- 
mitted to exercise a right already guaranteed by law. The proper 
form of inquiry, therefore, is, “ Shall white minorities rule ?” 

The arguments advanced in support of this monstrous propo- 
sition thus far are identical with those adduced in favor of 
slavery and the slave trade, nullification, secession, rebellion, ku- 
kluxism—all varying phases, let us not forget, of the same idea. 
They are urged by the same class of our people, with the same 
unanimity, the same positiveness, and the same arrogant assump- 
tion of infallibility as of old. They not only boastfully admit that 
for a decade and a half they have nullified the law and defied 
the national power, but boldly proclaim their determination to 
continue to do so as long as they may see fit. 

In order to appreciate the importance of this question, it is 
necessary to consider both its character and its scope. In char- 
acter it is a question of relative rank between two classes of 
people in a republic whose laws guarantee equality of right and 
privilege to all Both classes speak the same language, profess 
the same religion, owe allegiance to the same government, and 
are legally entitled to exercise, man for man, the same power in 
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its control. The one is black, more or less; the other is white. 
The one has been the bondman of the other for two centuries 
and a half; he has been a freeman for twenty-four years (since 
1865), and a citizen for twenty-one years (since 1868). Socially, 
they are antipodes. Intermarriage between them is forbidden in 
most of the States, North as well as South; yet in none of them 
is the illicit relation of the white man with the colored female 
specifically prohibited. While professing the same religion, 
their church relations are entirely separate. They do not wor- 
ship in the same edifice, white and colored ministrants do not 
serve at the same altar, and white and black communicants do 
not kneel together to partake of the same sacraments. No 
colored man is ever invited to a fashionable gathering. No white 
woman can recognize a colored woman as a friend and intimate 
without losing caste with her own people. One drop of colored 
blood constitutes its possessor a social pariah just as much as if 
he were of pure African descent. 

In scope the Negro question embraces the political and 
economic relations which eight millions of our people must sus- 
tain to the remaining seven eighths of our population, as well as 
to the people and government of the States in which they are 
chiefly to be found. South of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, and 
westward to Kansas, the Negro constitutes one-third of the popu- 
lation. Three-fourths of the entire colored population are to be 
found in eight States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi. In these 
States there is one colored man for every white one. In three of 
them, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, there are one- 
fifth more blacks than whites. In these States the population is 
very intimately intermixed. On every plantation and in almos# 
every house both races are represented. Few white families are 
without colored kindred. In churches, schools, and social guther- 
ings, however, they are distinct. Politically, the white race is 
exclusively dominant. All executive and judicial positions are 
filled by white men. In the eight States named there are less 
than half a score of colored members of the State legislatures. 
The colored race increases in numbers in these States much faster 
than the white race. Since 1790 they have increased 564 per 
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cent; in the same time the whites have increased only 343 per 
cent. The whites of these States show a much greater tendency 
to migrate than the blacks. In 1880 twenty-four per cent. of the 
native white population had removed from the State of birth; 
but only fifteen per cent. of the colored natives are to be found 
in other States. There are no existing conditions which are 
likely to change these proportions or tendencies. Alabama and 
Georgia will probably show more blacks than whites in 1890, 
and Florida, North Carolina, and Virginia in 1900. The colored 
race is not likely to emigrate in any great numbers, because there 
is no region in which the training which slavery gave is likely to 
win success in competition with that developed by free labor and 
the universal employment of machinery in agricultural processes. 
There will never be any white immigration to these States suffi- 
cient sensibly to affect the proportions between the races. In 
1880 there were 30,000 fewer whites of northern birth in these 
States than in 1860, and 3,000 fewer of northern birth than in 
1870. Of the latter—whites of northern birth, that is—there 
were in all these eight States only 52,000 in 1880, and 55,000 in 
1870, or less than three-fifths of one per cent. of the population. 
This proportion is not likely to be greatly increased, because the 
northern white man cannot compete with the southern Negro as 
a manual laborer. The Negro will work more hours for less 
money, wait longer for his pay, live in cheaper houses, endure 
more hardships, claim fewer privileges, and increase more rapidly 
than the northern or foreign white laborer. The numerical 
relations of the races in these States are not likely to be greatly 
modified in favor of the white race, and the distribution of the 
colored race throughout the country is not likely to be sensibly 
disturbed during the next generation. While the ratio of blacks 
in the whole country is not likely to be greatly increased, in the 
eight States named every indication points to a greatly-enhanced 
numerical proportion. Its future scope, therefore, may be defined 
with almost the same accuracy as its present limits. 

In its present phase, the Negro question is not one of senti- 
ment, so far as the colored man is concerned. He asks nothing 
as a Negro. On the score of “ race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude ” he makes no demand, asks no favors. It is as a citizen 
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merely that we are called on to consider what rights and privi- 
leges he is entitled to exercise, and how far and in what manner 
it is just, politic, and safe to permit them to be restricted, 
abridged, or revoked. Like most political questions, it presents 
a mixed issue of policy and principle. What is best to be done 
must depend to a great extent upon what we have the right to 
do. These elements cannot be separated, and must both be 
allowed due weight in the final decision. 

Even if the claim of inherent superiority of the white race be 
admitted, it does not follow that it constitutes a sufficient ground 
for the disfranchisement of the inferior race. The world has 
moved since it was recognized as a fundamental principle that a 
divine right to rule inhered in particular classes. The chief 
function of government at the present time is to protect the weak 
against the strong. The past has shown conclusively that the 
white man of the South is not a fair or just guardian of the in- 
terests of the colored man. In two hundred and fifty years, 
while the Negro lay prostrate and helpless, appealing simply to 
the kindness, gratitude, and charity of the white Christians of the 
South, not one single act designed to ameliorate his condition or 
brighten his hope was placed on the statute-books of any of these 
States. On the contrary, the last days of American slavery were 
infinitely worse than the first. Even the shreds of privilege the 
slave had at first enjoyed were stripped from him, and the faint 
gleams of hope that once had gladdened his eyes were excluded. 
It was made a felony to assist him to escape or to teach him to 
read, and the master was forbidden to liberate him by will. There 
is nothing in their past history to show that the southern people 
would so control the course of government as to promote the in- 
terests of the Negro if abandoned to their care, and nothing in 
their present attitude or declarations to show that they desire the 
elevation or development of the race they ask to be permitted 
unlawfully to subordinate. 

“Tgnorance may struggle up to enlightenment,” says Mr. 
Henry W. Grady, in a recent self-reported speech; “ out of cor- 
ruption may come the incorruptible; but the supremacy of the 
white race at the South must be maintained forever, simply be- 
cause it is the white race and is the superior race!” There is no 
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doubt that in this he expresses the conviction of the majority of 
the white race of the South; and a people who within thirty 
years punished as a felon the man who uttered the name of 
liberty in the slave’s hearing or taught him to spell it out him- 
self, would not hesitate to destroy the Negro’s opportunity for 
development in order to keep him weak, dependent, and manage- 
able. Not because the Negro is ignorant or incapable do they 
object to his exercise of the right of suffrage, but because he is a 
Negro, and as such they will spare no pains to keep him weak. 
But even if the inherent superiority of the white race is ad- 
mitted, and a consequent right to rule not denied, the means by 
which alone the rule of white minorities can be secured must 
make the proposition a most serious one. There are but three 
methods by which it may be accomplished. Two of them would 
require an appeal at least to the forms of law; the other pre-sup- 
poses a steady and persistent defiance of law. The most direct 
method would be to restore the term “white” as an essential 
qualification for citizenship in the State constitutions. Such an 
amendment could no doubt be easily adopted in all the States of 
the South by the same means by which the will of the majority 
is now nullified. This method would have one great advantag2 
over any other—it would save the need of a frequent display of 
deterrent force, or the habitual recourse to fraud to defeat the 
will of the duly-constituted majority. This habitual appeal to 
unlawful force, or the habitual perjury of some thousands of 
election officials, cannot but exert a deleterious effect on public 
morals in an American commonwealth. An insuperable objec- 
tion arises in the southern mind, however, to this method of 
eliminating the power of the Negro as a political factor. The 
representation of those States in the House of Representatives 
and the Electoral Colleges would be reduced in exact proportion 
to the number thus excluded from political power. Now, however 
much the southern man may object to the Negro as a _ political 
force, the southern politician is desperately fond of him as a 
political counter. It is as essential to his peace of mind that the 
Negro should be counted as a constituent, as that he should be 
disfranchised as a citizen. The simple fact is, that he desires the 
Negro’s constituent power in the government to be added to his 
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own, in order to give him the same advantage over his peer, the 
white man of the North, which he enjoyed during the slave epoch. 
This method of securing power for the white minorities of the 
South, therefore, is hardly thought worthy of consideration by 
southern political leaders. It would reduce the electoral strength 
of the South by about fifty votes, thereby doubling the number 
of electoral votes which must be obtained at the North in order 
to enable the “solid South” to elect a President or control 
national legislation. Another method in which the derived re- 
sult might be temporarily attained by apparently legal means, is 
by imposing an educational qualification upon the voter. Such 
a course would probably command the approval of a majority of 
the people of the North. They would no doubt be willing to 
punish the Negro still further for the crime of having been kept 
in compulsory ignorance by his white Christian brethren for two 
centuries and a half, in order to conciliate the white people of the 
South, and get rid, for a time at least, of the unpleasant and an- 
noying Negro question. There is one difficulty in the way of 
adopting this plan, to wit: forty-five per cent. of the voters of 
the eight States in which the matter is most pressing are unable 
to read their ballots. In three of them more than fifty per cent. 
are illiterate. Of course, these men will never knowingly vote 
to disfranchise themselves, and no amount of iron-clad assertion 
would convince either them or the world that such an amend- 
ment of the existing constitutions was fairly adopted. There is 
another difficulty, too. One-fifth of the white voters of these States 
cannot read the ballots they cast. It would be a very unpleasant 
thing to disfranchise so large a proportion of the white voters, 
especially as fully one-fifth of the colored vote would still remain 
duly qualified. With the amazing increase of intelligence among 
the Negroes during the past twenty-four years, it is evident 
that this expedient would be but temporary. While the propor- 
tion of colored illiterates is rapidly decreasing, illiteracy among 
the whites shows hardly any diminution, if indeed it is decreas- 
ing at all. Already in one of the counties of South Carolina the 
census reveals a greater nuinber of colored people who can read 
and write than of whites. In Kentucky there are more white 
men who cannot read and write than there are blacks. For these 
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reasons an educational qualification, which is the most popular 
remedy among northern theorists, the southern politician per- 
ceives to be utterly impracticable. 

There remains only the alternative of deterrent violence or 
neutralizing fraud, which is frankly admitted to have been in 
operation for a dozen years or more, and which, it is unmistak- 
ably intimated by such men as Mr. Watterson, Senator Eustis, 
Senator Morgan, and Mr. Grady, is to be indefinitely continued 
as a means of perpetuating the rule of white minorities. This 
answers all the required conditions. It saves the Negro as a 
constituent and neutralizes him as a factor in government. This 
is what southern writers mean when they insist that white minor- 
ities at the South shall be left to deal with the Negro question in 
their own way. This was the demand which Slavery always made, 
and the apprehension that it might not be allowed was the sole 
excuse for secession and rebellion. There are two obstacles in 
the way of the successful operation of this plan in the future. 
The first is the inequality it establishes between the power of the 
white voter living at the North and one dwelling in a southern 
State. New Jersey and South Carolina have each seven con- 
gressmen under the present apportionment; but six-tenths of the 
enumerated constituents in South Carolina are colored. These 
being neutralized in accordance with this plan in order that the 
white minority may rule, the vote of a white man in South Carolina 
is made just two and a half times as potential in national affairs 
as that of a white man in New Jersey. Now, while the people of 
the North might perhaps consent to sacrifice all the rights and a 
good many of the lives of the colored people of the South in 
order to conciliate the southern whites, they will never willingly 
surrender one iota of their own individual power to secure this 
desirable result. This was in fact the straw that broke the 
camel’s back in the case of slavery, and the resulting impurity 
under this plan is much greater than it was in the slave epoch. 

Another difficulty in the way of this indefinite continuance 
of unlawful usurpation, is the uncertainty that exists as to the 
course the Negro himself will pursue in regard to the matter. 
Thus far the Negro has been counted only a silent factor in the 
problem to which he has given a name. Slavery no more 
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thought of asking him how he enjoyed his condition than the 
owner does of inquiring whether his horse prefers to go on the 
road or disport himself in the pasture. 

The discussion of the present phase of the problem was 
started by the grave inquiry of an eminent ecclesiastic, ‘“ What 
shall we do with the Negro?” Is it not about time that we 
asked ourselves, What will the Negro permit us to do with him? 
To this inquiry the advocate of the inherent right of white 
minorities to rule responds with his usual confidence in his own 
infallibility: “Just let us alone; we will take care of him; we 
understand the Negro; leave us to manage him.” This confi- 
dence is very largely based on the docility and submissiveness of 
the colored race in the past. The man who advocates continued 
unlawful repression, seems not to realize that a race which has 
been a perfect type of humility for centuries when in a position 
of abject servitude, invariably shows altogether different qualities 
when once it has set its foot upon the lower rung of the ladder 
of opportunity. Asa slave, the colored man had no reasonable 
chance, even if so disposed, to offer collective organized resist- 
ance to the will of his oppressors. He was not allowed to learn 
to read, lest he should find how to resist; nor to write, lest he 
should be able to communicate seditious plans to others. He 
could not go upon the highway without a written pass, nor meet 
three of his fellows, even for prayer, except in the presence of a 
white man. He had neither friends nor allies. There was no 
potential sentiment in the outside world to which he might ap- 
peal, and no arm that would be stretched out to save him from 
extinction in case of conflict. The laws of the several States im 
which he was enslaved gave his master power to take his life at 
pleasure. Numbers only added to his weakness. Now the cir- 
cumstances are very different, and it is possible that conclu- 
sions based on the Negro’s patient endurance of wrong as a slave 
inay be altogether fallacious as an indication of his future course. 

In view of this, it is well to consider briefly who and what 
the American Negro is. In the first place, he is an American. 
Since 1802, when the slave trade was abolished, very few Afri- 
‘an Negroes have entered the United States. In the second 


place, he is not a heathen. A larger proportion of the colored 
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people of the United States than of any equal body of whites in 
the country are actual members of a Christian church. It may 
be well to remember, too, that very few of them are pure 
Negroes. Hardly ten in a thousand of the colored people of the 
United States, if their pedigrees were traced, would be unable to 
show some strains of white blood. Indeed, it may be doubted 
if, taken drop for drop, there is not pretty nearly as much white 
as colored blood in the veins of those ranked as Negroes in this 
country. And this white infusion, it must be remembered, rep- 
resents the very best stocks of the South. Hardly a noted 
family can be named that is not as fully represented on the 
colored side as on the white. The statesmen, politicians, soldiers 
of the South—almost all who have added to her fame or min- 
istered to her pride—have given something of their vigor to 
swell the ranks of the subject race. This is one of the chief 
causes of its remarkable numerical increase. This fact alone 
makes it dangerous to count on the indefinite submission of this 
strangely-composed race under gross and flagrant wrong. 

There are other qualities which the colored man has dis- 
played that should incline the enthusiastic advocates of the 
supremacy of white minorities to pause and think very seriously 
before they decide upon an indefinite perpetuation of this policy 
of unlawful and defiant despoliation of political rights. Twenty- 
four years ago the five millions of newly-enfranchised freemen 
were not worth all together five million cents. They were 
naked, helpless, inept. They had hands, and a sort of dull, in- 
comprehensible power to endure; that was all. Within a decade 
they had $12,000,000 in the savings banks alone. They lived on 
wages and flourished on conditions that woukl have exterminated 
the northern white laborer in a generation. To-day they claim 
a valuation in the southern States alone of $100,000,000. In 
Georgia they own nearly a million acres of land. The six mill- 
ions of Negroes who confront six millions of whites in the eight 
coastward States between Maryland and Texas, perform by far 
the larger part of the productive labor in them. Probably not 
a fifth as many of the Negroes live without labor as of the 
whites. Two-thirds, at least, of the cotton, tobacco, sugar, and 
rice of the South never feels the touch of a white hand till it 
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reaches the market. Fully half the ordinary mechanical laborers 
of those States are black, yet they furnish but a third of the 
paupers and only half the defective recipients of public charity. 
In 1865 hardly one in a thousand knew the letters of the alpha- 
bet; in 1880 more than twenty in a hundred above the age of 
teh years could read and write. These are miracles of which it 
is worth our while to take note. 

One instance of what they have achieved may give a better 
idea of the qualities of the race than many columns of statistics. 
A single Christian sect—the African Methodist Church—which 
has not a white man among its members or any organic relations 
with any white church organization, reports a membership of 
460,000; it has 12,000 places of worship, numbers 10,000 minis- 
ters, has 15,000 Sabbath schools, supports its own denomina- 
tional papers, has missions in the West Indies, Mexico, and Africa, 
and its reported contributions foot up more than $2,000,000 an- 
nually for the support of church work. Men who accomplish 
such results will not always submit to wrong, even for the dear 
Lord’s sake. Christianity is not drawing the white and black 
races nearer together, but separating them farther than ever in 
habits of thought, and developing and solidifying the manhood 
of the Negro with wonderful rapidity. 

We often hear the idea advanced that what is termed the 
“race question” will disappear from politics just as soon as a 
proper issue is presented. No race can separate into parties or 
factions while its rights and liberties are assailed by another on 
the ground of race alone. Their rights must be freely admitted 
before they will dare to surrender whatever power there may be in 
cohesion. To do otherwise would be an act of stupendous and 
incredible folly. One might as well expect a herd of sheep to 
separate in the presence of wolves. Their only hope is in union. 
So, too, we hear it said that when the present generation dies off 
slavery will be only a dream to the colored man. Such is not 
the lesson of history. The farther a people recede from bondage, 
the keener is their appreciation of the wrong and the mor* in- 
tense their hate of the oppressor. The horror which the Ameri- 
can Negro feels for the institution of slavery will become greater 
rather than less for several generations at least. When did the 
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Jewish prophets cease to anathematize the Egyptian oppressor? 
Such antipathies were curable only by continued and undenia- 
ble recognition of the right. 

“But what can they do?” is the triumphant inquiry which 
greets the objector who calls attention to these things. ‘“ We 
have the arms, the skill, the experience, the wealth ; what can they 
do?” Truly, the question is not an idle one, yet history clearly 
teaches that whenever an inferior class, intimately intermingled 
with a dominant and oppressive caste, becomes both intelligent 
enough to organize and desperate enough to resist, it is sure to over- 
whelm the arrogant and better-equipped minority. No man can 
say when the limit of endurance will be reached if this policy is 
continued, but that it will be reached in the near future is just as 
certain as that a boiler will explode if the safety valve is fast- 
ened down and the fire kept up. When that day shall come, 
the advocates of a policy of forcible repression and unlawful sub- 
jection will find that the battle is not always to the strong. 

Should a conflict arise to-morrow, the odds would by no 
means be entirely with the white race. Their very wealth 
might constitute a source of weakness. Black eyes and black 
ears would take note of every white man’s movements. In every 
camp there would be spies; in every household informers. 
While the Negro has not so heroic a record as the southern 
white man, it should not be forgotten that there are 50,000 still 
living who wore the federal blue and fought for the freedom of 
their race. Besides that, in a strife such as must result if the 
occasion for it is not carefully and wisely avoided, it is not valor 
alone that counts, nor excellence of equipment that assures vic- 
tory. In such a conflict a box of matches is equal to a hundred 
Winchester rifles! 

In the meantime, neither the nation nor the world would sit 
still and witness the auto da fé of arace. Eight millions of 
people cannot very long be kept in a subordinate position and 
despoiled of their guaranteed rights by a minority, however su- 
perior and arrogant, through the instrumentality of the shot-gun, 
the cow-hide, the falsified return, or perjured election officials. It 
is quite probable that the North might not awake to its.duty in 
the prevention of evil until blood had been shed. Thus far it 
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has entirely failed to realize its responsibility. It has left the 
Negro to his fate, in seeming unconsciousness that the wrongs of 
the past must be atoned for either by justice or by disaster. 
The solution of the Negro question is of all the problems of civil- 
ization the simplest and yet the most difficult. The trouble is 
not with the Negro, who has always been content with half a 
chance in the world’s scramble, but with the southern white man, 
who is not willing that any one should differ with him in opinion 
or dissent from him in practice; who is the traditional if not in- 
veterate enemy of free thought and free speech, and is so confident 
of his own infallibility that he would rather appeal to arms or 
become a cowardly and disguised murderer, than submit to the 
control of a lawfully-ascertained majority of legal voters. There 
cannot be any security for our institutions or any guarantee of 
our domestic peace, so long as the question of depriving a ma- 
jority of the qualified electors of any State of the rights which 
they are solemnly guaranteed by law through any unlawful 
means is coolly discussed as a living issue in the great organs 
through which popular thought finds expression. The remedy 
is a simple one—justice and knowledge. These are all the Negro 
asks. The superior white race should be ashamed to grant him 
less. It is not a question of sentiment, nor entirely one of right. 
Asa matter of policy, it resolves itself into an inquiry as to what 
the American people can afford to do or leave undone—whether 
we can afford even negatively to admit that white minorities 
have the right not only to rule, but to nullify and subvert the 
law of the land, boldly, defiantly, and persistently, in order to bar 
a lawful majority from the exercises of political power, merely 
because the minority demand it. 
ALBION W. TourRGEE. 











REMEDIES FOR SOCIAL ILLS. 


In preceding articles I have endeavored to exhibit the 
relative conditions of an average community of 6,000 persons, 
and to apply to such community the various reforms which have 
been suggested by different parties in order to bring about an 
improvement in the general social state. I will not myself 
attempt to present or to invent any specific method by which 
the whole condition of society in this country may be changed. 
Each man may perhaps do a little to remedy existing faults, 
but he who undertakes to solve all these social questions may 
perhaps find that communities grow and are not made to order. 

A rather prosaic suggestion can perhaps properly be sub- 
mitted. It is a well-ascertained fact that, with respect to about 
ninety per cent. of the community, the price paid for food comes 
to one-half the income or more. After this food is bought, how 
much of it is wasted in bad cooking? How much human force 
is wasted in consequence of bad cooking? How much does dys- 
pepsia or indigestion, caused by bad cooking, impair the working 
capacity of the people of the United States and diminish their 
product? Perhaps the reader can observe and measure, or at 
least guess, what is the waste of food and fuel in the 1,200 
families of five persons each, more or less, constituting the com- 
munity of 6,000 persons who live near him. How many cooks 
are there who know what food to buy and how to cook it? In 
any 1,200 average families, more than 1,000 spend one-half their 
income or more for food and fuel; the less the income the greater 
the proportion spent for food. 

Next, let the reader think for himself whether five cents a 
day per head could be saved in his own family, or in his neigh- 
bors’ families, or on the average whether the waste of the 1,200 
families nearest him amounts to five cents a day per capita. If 
all the women were good cooks and knew what to buy and how 
to prepare food in a judicious and appetizing way, would the 
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saving be five cents a day per head? If not, how much? One 
will probably find that the average expenditure for each person, 
man, woman, and child above ten (two under ten counted as one), 
for food and fuel, is about 25 cents a day. In recent years it may 
have been a little less, but prices are now rising; a few years since 
it was a little more. Can five cents’ worth per day be saved? 
Is not that a very insufficient measure of the difference between 
a poor, wasteful cook and a good, economical one? If five cents 
a day can be saved on food and fuel, while at the same time that 
which is bought and cooked may be converted into more nutri- 
tious and appetizing food, the difference in each community of 
6,000 people would be $109,500 a year, or about nine per cent. 
of the total product of the typical community, which we have 
assumed to be $1,200,000 a year in gross. When viewed in this 
light, it may happen that reform in the art of domestic cooking 
ought to have taken the first place in the list of proposed reforms 
already given. Can the anarchist, the communist, the socialist, 
the protectionist, thé free-trader, the co-operator, the paper-money 
man, the knight of labor, the eight-hour man, or the sentimental- 
ist invent or suggest any other method of changing the direction 
of the industry of the whole community which would on the 
whole be so effective in improving the conditions of all, as one 
which would save five cents a day on food and fuel, the money 
saved to be devoted to providing better houses in which people 
may live? If the waste of food and of liquor could be saved 
and directed or converted into shelter, by providing better dwell- 
ing-places for the community, would not the space or number of 
rooms now occupied on the average by each family be nearly 
doubled? Could not the sanitary conditions be made whole- 
some? Might not the slums of the great cities be cleaned out 
and the nuisance forever after abated? Can this be done by 
collective or state process or by individual action? The writer 
has been held up to much obloquy for an attempt to give this 
direction to some of the reforms of the present day. Such abuse 
or objection has usually come from those who get their living by 
misleading ignorant people as to what their true interest really 
is; it is therefore of no consequence. 

Real life consists in the conversion of force; that is to say, in 
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the work, whether mental, mechanical, or manual, which is ex- 
erted in giving a direction to the natural forces by which life is 
sustained. Whether or not the averages which have been given 
correspond identically to the average product and consumption 
or conversion of force of the whole country, is immaterial. The 
margin for error is in any event very small; in all large com- 
munities great numbers may be found whose conditions, reported 
upon by State bureaus, correspond very closely to the figures 
which have been submitted in this essay on a unit of one typical 
community numbering 6,000 people. This ideal community 
really exists somewhere in fact. If you could only find it, what 
would you do to improve the conditions? 

Perhaps a yet better example, and one more easily compre- 
hended, may be found by considering the condition of an average 
family of six persons, a man, his wife, and four children; the 
man himself and one child doing the work corresponding to one 
in three of the present population by whose work subsistence, 
shelter, and clothing are now gained for all. We will assume 
that this man is a good mechanic, earning the average pay of such 
men in the eastern or middle States; the son or daughter works 
in a factory on fancy weaving at the highest price, and earns 
about $1.20 a day. The income of the two persons on whom 
the six depend would be as follows: 


300 days’ work of the man, at $3.00 a day : j $900.00 
800 “ - one child, at about $1.20aday . 350.00 
Total income. . ; ; ; - $1250.00 
Food for six persons, at 25 cts.each per day, $91.25 
per year, inround figures. : : ‘ $550.00 
Clothing, 7 cts. each per day, $25. 55. per year . ‘ 150.00 
Fuel, oil, and household smnieien. 3 cts. each person 
per day, $10.95 per year . : . : 65.00 
Sundries for personal use, 5 cts. each per day, $18.25 
per year . ‘ i ‘ 110.00 
Rent, 9 cts. each per dog, $33. 00 per 3 year ‘ ‘ 200.00 
Deposit in savings-bank, each person a fraction over 
2 cts. per day, $7.30 per year, say . ; 50.00 
Average proportion of all taxes, a little ‘ess than 3 cts. 
per day for each person, $10.00 per year ° 60.00 


Profit upon their work, or contribution to capital at 
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ratio of ten per cent. on gross value of their product, 
5cts.; 2 cts. having already been set aside for the profit 
of the workman, there remains 3 cts. per head per day 
compensation for the use of capital, or $10.95 peryear 65.00 


Total . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . ‘ . $1250.00 


The two persons occupied for gain in this group of six are 
therefore credited with the average production of $625.00 each 
per year, or a little over $208.33 per year per capita, which comes 
to a fraction over 57 cents per day to each person. 

In what way can this family improve its condition, or in what 
way can its condition be improved, either by legislation or in 
any other manner? The man owns or occupies a house; the 
valuation of the land is half that of the house and land; the 
rental of the whole is $200 a year. If he owns the house he can 
put aside what he would otherwise pay for rent, or he can spend 
it for more comfortable living; this implies private property or 
possession of land. If he does not own his house, he must either 
pay rent for it to a private owner, or, if the single tax on land 
should be carried out, he must pay proportionately more than 
the same amount in the form of a tax on the land to the city or 
State that he now pays to a private person for rent of land. He 
is employed by a capitalist; if he can do better and can earn 
more by working for himself than for the capitalist, so that he 
gets no service from the capitalist, he need not pay the profit of 
$65 assigned as compensation to capital, but he can save it or 
spend it. If he saves that sum himself it is to his benefit. If 
by working for the capitalist he makes more for himself than the 
$65 paid by him for the service of capital comes to, then he may 
gain the difference by working for a capitalist. Capital has no 
means of compelling him to work in its service, and he has no 
way open to him to force capital to work for his benefit without 
contributing to its profit. He only can save a part of his taxes, 
however collected, by watching the expenditures and voting only 
for those who will spend the public revenues, national, State, or 
city, in a proper way for the common benefit of the whole people. 

The quantity of materials for clothing which each person re- 
quires for comfort and welfare does not vary greatly whether the 
man be rich or poor. The rich man may possess more clothes 
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at one time, but he does not wear them out so fast; the workman 
on the whole wears out more clothes than the rich man; the dif- 
ference, however, in the necessary supply of clothing is not 
great, and would not affect the general cost of living to any very 
great extent. The average expenditure for fuel and oil does not 
vary in any great measure, and this element of the cost of living 
is not large; therefore in this the margin for economy is not great. 

With respect to food, each average person, rich or poor, ab- 
solutely requires the same proportions of nitrogenized substances, 
starch, and fat, or of the so-called “ nutrients.” Each adult per- 
son requires substantially the same quantity of food, varying a 
little with the work done; the man who is engaged at hard 
labor requires and can digest a greater quantity than the rich 
man. In quantity rightly consumed, therefore, little economy 
or saving may be expected or desired; the saving is to be made 
by right selection of the materials, and by avoiding waste in the 
preparation and in the consumption of food. In this direction 
there is a very large margin for saving. 

The greatest inequalities and the greatest variation in the 
conditions of men are to be found in their dwelling-places; it is 
for this reason that the land question has become so intimately 
connected with the labor question. But it is evident that what- 
ever theories may be adopted by the state in granting the condi- 
tional possession of land to individuals, there must be a certain 
measure of private occupancy, namely, possession or use of land 
for a dwelling-place. Compensation must then be made to some 
authority for the choice or selection of land, either in the form of 
rent or in the form of taxes upon land values. The selection or 
choice and the possession of land having been provided in some 
way, the occupant must then either be capable of building his 
own house, or he must pay some one else to build it; otherwise 
he must hire a house. He can accomplish neither purpose with- 
out cost, and he can accomplish neither without subjecting him- 
self to a charge for the service of capital, unless he accepts charity 
and is housed in an almshouse. 

In what way can this typical family improve the condition of 
its dwelling-place? If little can be saved on the proportionate 
expenditure either for clothing, for fuel, for light, or for sundries, 
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and if something, however small, ought to be set aside against a 
rainy day, does it not follow that the only method open to this 
man and his family at the present time for improving their con- 
dition, is by economy in the purchase and right use of food and 
drink? Is it not true that better results can be obtained—a more 
appetizing quality imparted to the food, and more adequate nu- 
trition derived—from twenty cents’ worth of food well-cooked, 
than from twenty-five cents’ worth of the same food cooked and 
served as it commonly is? In this typical family $200 a year 
has been assigned either to the payment of rent or to the rental 
value of the land and dwelling occupied. Five cents a day saved 
on the food of each member would amount to $109.50 a year, 
which might be converted into rent or rental value. If a part of 
the members of the family now spend a sum equal to four cents 
a day for each member for liquor, the average of the whole 
country for liquor and tobacco being over four cents per capita, 
then a saving of one-half of this sum would come to $43.80, 
which, added to the saving on food, makes $153.30. By this dif- 
ferent direction or expenditure of force, the amount first assigned 
to providing a dwelling-place could be increased seventy-five per 
cent. The $200 assigned to providing shelter in some way would 
be increased to $353.30 per year. Is this a practicable reform? 

When the attention of the labor reformer is brought down 
from glittering generalities and grand schemes for altering the 
whole constitution of society, by act of Congress or of the State 
legislature, to the simple question of how each person, each 
family, or each community may better itself under existing con- 
ditions, great progress will have been made in solving all the 
problems which are now pending. The professional agitator, 
who gets his living by misleading the uninformed, may scout at 
personal economy and ridicule the only available methods by 
which any true progress can be made in leading the great mass 
of the people to a higher plane of general comfort and welfare. 
It does not matter. Whatever may be the temporary influence 
of quacks, sentimentalists, and professional agitators, the solid 
common sense of the community ultimately controls events, and 
in rather a slow and indirect way works out for itself its own 
methods of reform. 
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In each presidential election the orators of the two parties 
have for many years predicted the utter ruin of this country 
unless their own side should prevail. But the ruin has never 
come, quite the reverse. Witness the figures given under the 
head of “Progress from Poverty” in one of the preceding arti- 
cles. For a time it seemed possible that a few unscrupulous 
men, whose power and influence rested upon human slavery, 
might succeed in their nefarious purpose of re-opening the slave- 
trade and continuing to subject the whole country to their malig- 
nant control, but even they utterly failed; the principle of lib- 
erty, which was established by the common ancestors of those 
who dwell in the South as well as in the North, was too strong 
for them. None are now so ready to admit that the great result 
of the war by which slavery destroyed itself, has been the eman- 
cipation of the white man through liberty given to the black 
man. Compared to this destructive force of slavery, by which 
the product of the whole country was limited and the equitable 
distribution of products impeded, there is no material cause of 
danger of any great moment now existing. We have already 
paid two-thirds of the national debt, and by the application of 
science and invention, especially to the railway service, it has 
been paid without any man being called upon to work harder 
than he did before the debt existed. The danger point in our 
system of currency was passed when President Grant vetoed the 
inflation bill. Whether we will or not, the currency of the 
United States may soon be sustained by specie, dollar for dollar, 
through the liquidation of the demand debt, now represented by 
legal tender notes, as these notes fall in by way of taxation. 

The most important question now pending relates to the 
right method of raising that part of the national revenue which 
for a long period must be derived from duties on imports. This 
is one of the minor questions, very important in its place, but 
probably not of the grave importance customarily attributed to it. 
The country will prosper, however the taxes may be collected. 
What the moral effect of a bad method of raising the national 
revenue may be, it is not the present purpose of the writer to 
treat. When the most important question in a country is how to 
reduce its taxes, the country cannot be very hard pressed. 
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The continental system of absolute free trade, which exists 
among the States of our Union over a larger area and among a 
greater number of people than are now enjoying or were ever per- 
mitted to enjoy it elsewhere, renders our foreign commerce rela- 
tively unimportant. The real force that governs this country is 
more powerful than any Congress or system of legislation. That 
force may be obstructed by bad statutes, or may be made to work 
more rapidly by wise political methods; in the end, however, it 
holds its sway. That force is the solid common sense and en- 
lightened self-interest of the whole community. 

I have endeavored in various essays to present a true picture 
of the gain in individual wealth and in the means of common 
welfare in the few years which have elapsed since the nation 
proved true to the principle of personal liberty on which it was 
founded; I have also endeavored to show that material abun- 
dance is well assured to all who choose to meet the conditions 
which will entitle them to share it. There are other dangers 
which may not be rightly or fully treated in this essay. Having 
cast out one devil, there may be a danger that we shall admit 
seven others by whom our personal liberty may be restricted or 
taken from us. Legislation, whose true purpose should be only 
to promote justice and to give equal opportunity to every one, 
may be perverted so as to bring about an unjust distribution of 
the means of subsistence, and to deprive great bodies of men and 
women of equal opportunity to attain their common welfare. 
On the one side the national Congress may continue its attempt 
to obstruct our foreign commerce by one set of statutes, and may 
render the domestic traffic over our railways more costly than it 
need be by other statutes. State legislators may continue to 
limit the power of adults in the disposal of their own time—the 
only element in life that all might enjoy in common except for 
such restrictions. 

Yet more subtle restrictions upon individual liberty, affecting 
all the methods of production and distribution, may continue to 
be imposed by secret societies. The man who chooses to main- 
tain his own liberty and to make his own contracts in his own 
way, may for atime be denounced. The effect of these various 
restrictions upon personal liberty may be to prevent the abun- 
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dance of the means of subsistence becoming as ample as it might 
be, and may continue to take from the many a part of the fruits 
of their labor for the benefit of the few. Yet this country has 
been endowed with such abundant resources that we shall con- 
tinue to thrive in spite of the blunders of legislators and the in- 
terference of labor associations, whose objects may be as right 
as their methods of attaining them are wrong. 

On the other hand, there has never been a period in the his- 
tory of any country when so much attention has been given to 
the study of the forces which make for abundance and welfare. 
Before many years it may become apparent to all that the only 
way to raise the general standard of living and to benefit the 
community as a whole, is to develop the personal character and 
capacity of each and every member of it. The primary source 
of all wealth is in the manual and mechanical work done by 
the many under the mental direction of the few by whom all 
are served. The stream cannot rise higher than its source, and if 
the many remain ignorant and incapable of taking advantage of 
the opportunities which science and invention have placed at 
their command for developing the products of our mother-earth 
in ever-increasing measure, then even a low standard of subsist- 
ence may with difficulty be attained, and the hardships to which 
many may still be subjected will continue to be imposed upon 
them by their own incapacity. The mind of man is the potent 
factor in material production; character counts for more than 
capital in getting a living. He lives best, even in a material 
sense, and earns the most leisure for himself, who, by the use 
either of his brain or his capital, while serving himself at the 
same time, raises the earnings of the workman to the highest 
point by reducing the cost of production to the lowest. The dol- 
lars of the gain which the capitalist earns under these conditions 
are but a tithe upon the service which he has rendered to all. 

The open secret which few yet seem to comprehend, although 
all act consistently with it unless restricted by statuie or trade 
by-law, is that not only the individual wealth but the common 
welfare of men and of nations, are attained in most ample measure 
through interdependence and not through independence. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 








SIGNS OF IMPENDING REVOLUTION. 


No great change has ever come upon the world without send- 
ing before it shadows and intimations to herald its approach. 
The air was full of prophecies when Christianity appeared. For 
at least two hundred years previous to the Reformation, signs 
were multiplied on every hand of a momentous conflict between 
the church and the adherents of that hidden creed which, through 
Gnostics, Paulicians, and Albigenses, was to be handed on to 
modern Europe. The French Revolution, it has been observed, 
was sketched in minute detail from the age of Bossuet, was seen 
in general outline by Leibnitz, and described in vision by Chris- 
tophe de Beaumont. Its immediate harbinger, Rousseau, has 
anticipated some of its most striking, yet least likely features. 
To the historian, who can now look back on the eighteenth cent- 
ury as a whole, the wonder is, not that the Revolution gained 
the victory in a moment, as it seemingly did, but that it was so 
long delayed. For we may almost call it an accident that the ex- 
ample of America in 1776 preceded, instead of following, the up- 
heaval of the French peasantry —that persistent Jacquerie to 
which the triumph of European democracy was in fact owing. 

We are now, it can hardly be questioned, in the presence of 
those new elements, ideas, and tendencies out of which a wider 
revolution is destined to issue, carrying on political changes to 
their adequate social consequences. Its outbreak may be more 
or less delayed. Its advent, however, does not seem capable of 
hinderance by any powers at the command of the existing régime. 
The change I have in view may be not inaccurately described in 
a single sentence, as an economic revolution, having for its pur- 
pose the redistribution of wealth on a reasonable basis. We all 
remember Sieyés’s famous question, “‘ What is the Third Estate? ” 
and his no less famous answer. ‘The Third Estate,” he replied, 
“is nothing; but it ought to be everything.” In the same spirit, 
a large consideration of the nineteenth century would impel us to 
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ask, What 1s tne pro.etanat?” And the reply might pe in very 
similar terms, “The proletariat is nothing; but in the future it 
will be everything.” But before we inquire into the right—or 
wrong—of the immense movement which is now beginning in 
so many parts of the world and is sweeping into its march the 
uncivilized tribes of Asia no less than the “ residuum ” or home- 
barbarians of European and American cities from Nijni Nov- 
gorod to San Francisco, it is indispensable to get some idea 
of what is meant by an “economic revolution,” and a “ pro- 
letariat.” 

The thing to be transformed has been named “capitalism.” 
It is founded on “ individualism,” or the settlement of a country 
by the allotment of its natural resources as the absolute private 
property of a few individuals. Take notice, reader, that I, for 
one, am not going to deny, or even to discuss, the abstract right 
of individuals to hold private property. The remarks I shall 
make will always have in view the existing, concrete system of 
capitalism, which in its present shape is not much more than a 
century old, and goes back to Arkwright’s introduction of the 
spinning-jenny in 1776—that notable year—as to its hejira or 
divine epoch of creation. If any one maintains that this particu- 
lar form of social economy is the true, final, and only rational 
order of things, with that man I am willing to quarrel. But the 
words “capitalism,” “industrialism,” “ bourgeois economy,” and 
the like, shall be here taken to mean the system we have before 
our eyes. Let us look at it, then, for a moment. 

Costly as their education has been, not one man or woman in 
a hundred of the leisured classes has acquired, or seems likely to 
acquire, an insight into the conditions on which society is now 
held together. The men, perhaps, study politics, for they may 
belong by tradition to a party; and to politics some add what it is 
the fashion to call history—for the most part a magnified view 
of the same party-interests. As for women, no one has ever 
instructed them that it is their duty to “see life steadily, and 
see it whole”; to science they are strangers, and their religion 
is made up of a few moral maxims, the commandment to be re- 
spectable, some reminiscences of the Bible, and a regard for their 
favorite preacher. But neither men nor women care for polit- 
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ical economy. Some young men, cramming it in their univer- 
sity course, have found it dull reading; and most have heard 
of it from Carlyle as the “dismal science.” What the average 
man does understand is making money. His aim is by some 
lucky stroke to become a silver-king, railway or cattle-king, mas- 
ter of a syndicate, or creator of a “corner.” As for his wife, she 
is to spend, to dress, to travel on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
to be the advertisement of her husband’s millions. For him the 
religion of money; for her the religion of luxury. And these 
two combined are to be the equivalent of all the multitudinous 
facts, aspirations, and principles which make up human life. 
“He for God only, she for God in him.” But the god happens 
to be Mammon. 

This it is that justifies Von Hartmann’s description of the nine- 
teenth century as “the most irreligious that has ever been seen ”’; 
this, and not the assault upon dogma or the decline of the 
churches. There is a depth below atheism, below anti-religion, 
and into it the age has fallen. It is the callous indifference to 
every instinct which does not make for wealth. Observe, we do 
not live in a time of delicate epicureanism, such as was the Re- 
naissance. To enjoy is not the aim of the individual man, but 
only to acquire the means of enjoyment. In grasping after those 
means the end has been forgotten. As manufacturers, under the 
modern system, produce their goods not for consumption but for 
sale, and are consequently never content but always on the look- 
out for fresh markets, irrespective of how or by whom their goods 
are consumed, so in like fashion the dealer in money ceases to 
look beyond his commodity, and is intent on getting more and 
more of it until he dies. He has no philosophy of its use or dis- 
tribution except the theory of exchanges; he speculates, grows 
rich, builds himself a mausoleum ere perennius, and is at last put 
into his gorgeous velvet-lined and silver-mounted coffin—designed 
under his own eyes and costing some five thousand dollars—with- 
out having once asked himself what his life was all about. Was 
its end and purpose the maddening excitement, or the cold fit of 
money-grubbing, which was all his existence? Was there no 
meaning in art, literature, social intercourse, political rights, scien- 
tific discoveries, nay, in any religion, Christian or heathen, except 
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to justify, to advertise, and to consecrate capitalism? Is that the 
end-all and the be-all of the human world, to whose beauty and 
perfection so many have contributed the best they had, and in , 
whose making poets and philosophers and prophets, the heroes of’ 
less mercantile ages, have taken a share? Have all these things 
come to pass that the keeper of a whisky-shop in California may 
grow rich on the spoils of drunken miners, and great financiers 
dictate peace and war to venerable European monarchies? The 
most degraded superstition that ever called itself religion has not 
preached such a dogma as this. It falls below fetichism. The 
worship of the almighty dollar, incarnate in the self-made capi- 
talist, is a deification at which Vespasian himself, with his “Uz 
puto, deus fio,” would stare and gasp. 

It is the basest idolatry yet exhibited to the wondering gaze 
of mankind. And like all other idclatries it is man-devouring. 
It creates a proletariat that it may eat up the lives and souls of 
men and women by the hundred thousand, by the million, by 
the generation. Mammon has the gaping mouth and the fiery 
hands of Moloch. Into that portentous maw the young, the in- 
nocent, the broken-hearted with fruitless toil, the lonely and 
helpless, all those who have only their labor to sell, are flung 
from year to year; and it is not nor can be filled up. To prove 
these things in detail would be easy but infinite; briefly to sum 
them, as I have done, is to lay oneself open to the charge of ex- 
aggeration. But the stern facts are written (and the worst of 
them not written) in the history of labor during the past hundred 
years. For what is eloquently described as “ the progress of civ- 
ilization,” as “ material prosperity,” and “unexampled wealth,” 
or more modestly as “the rise of the industrial middle class,” be- 
comes, when we look into it with eyes purged from economic 
delusions, the creation of a “ lower and lowest” class, without land 
of their own, without homes, tools, or property beyond the 
strength of their hands, whose lot is more helplessly wretched 
than any poet of the Inferno has yet imagined. Sunk in the mire 
of ignorance, want, and immorality, they seem to have for their 
only gospel the emphatic words attributed to Mr. Ruskin: “If 
there is a next world, they will be damned; and if there is none, | 
they are damned already.” : 
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Such is the disease with which the world is stricken, and of 
which it would surely die were not eternal reason at the heart of 
things, disordered though they seem. It is not, as many in their 
innocence believe, the old problem of poverty with which we have 
to deal, but the new one of industrialism, dating, as we have said, 
from 1776. Significant enough to the reflecting mind that 
America declared its independence in the very year which was 
to begin an era of economic slavery to which history affords no 
parallel! And equally clear that it was not upon this chaos of 
misrule and misery that the New Testament pronounced a bene- 
diction in the words, “Beati pauperes.” ‘‘ Blessed are ye poor” 
cannot by any stretch of interpretation be shown to mean “ Blessed 
is the proletariat.” There is poverty and poverty. The Chris- 
tian virtue, beautiful in its detachment from lesser things, heroic 
in its devotion to the brethren, is of wholly different origin and 
nature from the enforced starvation, the horrible slow death of 
every divine impulse within us, and the double-faced Moloch- 
Mammon, which yield us the type and the symbol of “ civilized ” 
poverty. These two have nothing in common but the name. It 
is inconceivable that Jesus Christ, walking amid the dens of East 
London, of Glasgow, Paris, New York, or Berlin, should declare 
the sights and scenes there visible to be “very good,” zdvra xaila 
diav, What, therefore, his Master would condemn, no disciple of 
Christ may approve. The economic system which has for its in- 
evitable result such populations as these, stands self-condemned. 
The laws of the production and distribution of wealth upon 
which reason sets her seal, must be of quite another kind than 
those whereby misery is made the normal condition of human 
life, and a growing moral degradation its sole inheritance. And 
he is the mischievous revolutionary, the true anarchist, who, hav- 
ing some faint suspicion that things are not what they ought to 
be, refuses to drive his doubts home, will not turn to the science 
in which their solution must be contained, and is so stubbornly 
deaf to the voice of history as to maintain that the language of 
the New Testament applies to a state of economic relations which 
did not exist when the sacred volume was written, and which we 
have every ground to believe would have been condemned by 
Christ and his apostles, if it had. An appeal to the axioms of 
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Christianity can never be unlawful; it is at this very hour more 
needed than ever it was; but no axioms, though divine and in- 
spired, will dispense us from looking straight at the facts. 

The facts, are they not such as these? Why, then, are they 
not taught in our schools? What is the Christian schoolmaster 
doing when he allows an idle rich class, a class of the “ unem- 
ployed,” to grow up beneath his eyes in the persuasion that they 
may live and move, eat of the fattest, drink of the sweetest, wear 
of the daintiest, and never soil their hands or fatigue their brains, 
or do any one thing useful or beneficent on behalf of their 
fellow man? The duties of their station? Apparently, to look 
as ornamental as the fashion will let them, and to increase their 
capital. Has the schoolmaster so much as explained to them 
that they live by virtue of a monopoly; that, were it not for the 
threefold economic rent, of land, capital, and ability, which they 
take to themselves, they could not exist twenty-four hours longer 
in idleness, but would have to strip off their coats and dirty their 
immaculate hands? Be the monopoly just or unjust, have they 
been made to see that it is a monopoly? Nay, is it not a fact 
that tens of thousands of these unemployed pass through public 
school and university into their so-called profession (when they 
have one) without for a moment realizing their relation to the 
laboring classes, taking their pleasantly-guarded existence like a 
gift from on high, and simply unaware that every morsel they 
put to their lips is the fruit of the toil of a human creature? 
They have never given such things a thought. The laboring 
classes are here; the fruits of their toil are here; and the idle 
rich eat those fruits and thank neither God nor man. 

But these, it may be said, are only the elements of revolution, 
and no proof that a change is at hand, any more than the fact 
that free oxygen and hydrogen are elements of the atmosphere 
should make us apprehend an explosion of those gases, so de- 
structive when combined in a blow-pipe. Where are the signs 
of its coming? Can we point to the elements combining any- 
where? I think wecan. The blowpipe in which these danger- 
ous gases seem likely to be mixed is already manufactured. It is 
labeled “Socialism.” And the electric spark that may kindle 
them from one day to another is the spirit of anarchy. I will 
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point to the signs which he that runs may read in every quarter 
of the sky, let who will dispute them. 

First, then, the great restraining influence—in scriptural lan- 
guage, “he that letteth,” ¢ xaréxw»,—is as good as taken away. I 
mean, of course, the social bond of Christianity. There is no 
longer a publicly-acknowledged creed, according to which “the 
powers that be” are beyond criticism as ordained of God. Those 
powers in every shape, democratic or monarchical, are on their 
trial. The French republic is not a whit more safe—in the 
opinion of competent observers, it is much less safe—than the old 





royal governments of Germany and Austria. Anarchists have 
been executed at Chicago under free institutions as resolutely 
as at Moscow or St. Petersburg, with whatever difference in the 
judicial proceedings which led up to their condemnation. Even 
a London jury would not tolerate Herr Most or his paper, “ Die 
Fretheit”’; while, as if to mark with emphasis that all “ govern- 
ments ” have a common cause on one side, and all “ peoples” on 
the other, a Russian savant and preacher of anarchy, Prince 
Kropotkin, has made acquaintance with the interior of the great 
imperial fortress-prison of Peter and Paul under the rule of the 
Czar, and with that of Lyons under the Third Republic. When 
the Commune was established at Paris, in 1871, its members dis- 
claimed in set terms the notion of hostility to the Germans, whom 
they greeted as brethren. But they prosecuted their quarrel to 
the death with the self-styled ‘Government of National Defense,” 
whose members were native or naturalized Frenchmen. Since 
the fall of the Commune, that spirit, instead of being quenched, 
has spread far and wide. From the trenchant philosophical pro- 
tests of Mr. Herbert Spencer against the “Coming Slavery "— 
which have entitled anarchists, not without a show of justice, to 
claim him on their side—to the “Paroles d’un Révolté,” there is a 
graduated scale of literature which significantly expresses the con- 





victions of a few, and the strong suspicion of a growing and pow- 
erful multitude, that all governments have failed of their purpose, 
and must be abolished in the interests of the civilization they do 
so little to advance. Belief in authority, as of divine origin, has 
long ceased among the masses. They see governments made and 
unmade; they know that the historical dynasties have all, at one 
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time or other, been overthrown. The sentiment of personal loy- 
alty, though rooted in human nature, does no more attach to 
kings or rulers. As it was said, “Les dieux s'en vont,” so with 
equal truth it may be said, “Les rots s’en vont” ; and not the kings 
only, but “the powers that be,” of what kind soever. These 
are hard facts, to be dealt with wisely, but not to be explained 
away. An ostrich of a religion or of a government, hiding its 
head in the sand and refusing to look round, will not thereby 
escape ignominious ruin. A religion, indeed, may appeal to 
transcendent sanctions from a world beyond time; but a govern- 
ment which puts in the forefront of its decrees that it exists “ for 
the people and by the people,” a government of which the ex- 
ecutive depends on universal suffrage, must clearly stand on its 
merits, if it is to stand at all. 

Now it is remarkable that the power of voting, in modern 
countries, is all on one side, and the power of property on the 
other. So far as the constitution can make them so, the laboring 
classes ought to be supreme. Their votes are the ultimate factor 
in politics, and no appeal is possible from them except to sheer 
force. Do, then, the working classes make the laws? Do they fix 
the incidence of taxation, determine what the land laws, factory 
laws, export and import laws shall be? Do they decide on peace 
and war? To ask these questions is to answer them. Every 
parliament now sitting is an assembly of capitalists, or legislates 
on the principles of capitalism. Will it be said that capitalism 
is the only rational system on which they could legislate? I am 
not discussing that point. I deliberately put it from me. What 
I would insist on is that a growing number of workers do not 
believe in capitalism, but look on it as their worst enemy, and 
are opposed to the governments and parliaments which make it 
the preamble of their statutes. The proletariat, sure, as time 
goes on, to be organized, will aim at having either no govern- 
ment, as the anarchists would wish, or a “revolutionary govern- 
ment,” with the collectivists. In either case the present state of 
things must come to an end. 

For who can believe that a proletariat which has arrived at 
the consciousness of its own power will be content not to use it? 
And when has there been seen, in the world’s history, a lasting 
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division between property and political dominion? Every au- 
thority, secular or spiritual, which has sat in the chair of sov- 
ereignty, has ended by acquiring a firm hold on the land and 
capital of the society over which it ruled. It is in the nature of 
things that responsibility should go with property, and vice versd. 
Either, then, representative government is a sham, and the suf- 
frage of the working-classes a sop to Cerberus, choking his many 
mouths not with bread but with slime and clay, or the power of 
voting must carry in its train that of determining how the wealth 
which the physical and mental energy of the millions has pro- 
duced and is producing shall be justly distributed. Such is the 
‘“working-man’s program,” pregnant with the largest economic 
issues, and destined to change the face of the world. It will do 
so, because it appeals to the strongest instincts of our kind, so far 
as we are human—to justice, to pity, and to that demonstrated 
revelation of the nature of things which we call science. There 
are those who denounce political economy as the science of the 
rich and the selfish, those to whom it appears that the law of 
‘ supply and demand ” (though a rigorous outcome of the scientific 
principles on which wealth is produced) has in it some primal 
hardship compelling the multitude forever to toil and forever to 
be miserable. But they are grievously mistaken. Science, no 
more than Christianity, involves the servitude of the many that 
the few may dwell in demoralizing ease. The tenure of land, 
the laws of interest, the distribution of wealth, the relations of 
labor and capital, out of which our overwhelming social problem 
has arisen, are all eminently subjects for the exercise of ordered 
thought; all have been revised from age to age in the past, and 
ull are sure to be revised again. The problem is more pressing 
than ever. Luxury, greed, and selfishness on the part of the 
idle rich make it so. The decay of religious influence makes it 
so. The stress of competition, enveloping the whole world, the 
struggle for markets, the steady and irresistible fall in prices, the 
decreasing rate of interest make it so. The growth of an urban 
proletariat, the progress of education, the unceasing socialist 
propaganda, the decline of government authority, the iron law of 
wages, the failure as remedies of emigration, of colonization, nay, 
of Malthusianism itself in France, and the transference of politi- 
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cal power to the masses—all these things make it so. The agra- 
rian difficulties of Russia, France, Italy, Ireland, and of wealthy 
England show us that ere long the urban and the rural popu- 
lations will be standing in the same camp. They will be de- 
manding the abolition of that great and scandalous parodox 
whereby, though production has increased three or four times as 
much as the mouths it should fill, those mouths are empty. The 
backs it should clothe are naked, the heads it should shelter 
homeless, the brains it should feed dull or criminal, and the souls 
it should help to save brutish. Yet we talk of “ over-produc- 
tion,” and wealth goes for purchasers to the ends of the earth. 
Surely it is time that science, morality, and religion should 
speak out. A great change is coming; it is even now at the 
doors. Ought not men of good will to consider how they shall 
receive it, so that its coming may be peaceable? 
WILLIAM Barry. 
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WHAT IS A GREAT POET? 


THE answer to the question, “Has America produced a 
Poet?” which was published in the Forum for October last, has 
called forth a surprising amount of attention from the press in 
England as well asin America. It was quite impossible, and I 
did not expect, that such an expression of personal opinion 
would pass without being challenged. In America, particularly, 
it could not but disturb some traditions and wound some preju- 
dices. But in the present instance, as always before, it has been 
my particular fortune to find that where criticism—by which I 
mean, not censure, but analysis—is candid and sincere, it meets 
in America with sincere and candid readers. In parenthesis | 
may add, that when literary criticism of this kind is ill received 
in America, the fault usually lies with that unhappy system of 
newspaper reverberation by which “scraps” or “items,” removed 
from their context and slightly altered at each fresh removal, go 
the round of the press, and are presently commented upon by 
journalists who have never seen what the critic originally wrote. 
In reading some of the principal articles which my paper has 
called forth, I find one point dwelt upon, in various ways, in 
almost all of them. I find a fresh query started as to the standard 
which we are to take as a measurement for imaginative writers; 
and it seems to me that it may be interesting to carry our original 
inquiry a step further back, and to ask, What is a great poet? 

If we are to limit the number of the most illustrious and 
commanding names, as I attempted to do, it is plain that we must 
also confine the historical range of our inquiry. Some of my re- 
viewers objected to my selection being made among English 
poets only, and several of them attempted lists which included 
the poets of Europe or of the world. Yet, without exception, 
those critics displayed their national bias by the large proportion 
of Anglo-Saxon worthies whom they could not bring themselves 
to exclude from their dozen. Shakespeare must be there, and 
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Milton, Chaucer, and Shelley; already a third of the majestic 
company is English. One reviewer, who had been lately studying 
the Anthology, could not persuade himself to omit several of 
those dying dolphins of Byzantine song that drew the shallop of 
Agathias up into the Golden Horn; and this when the whole tale 
of bards was not to exceed thirteen at most. One reviewer went 
to Iceland for a name, and another to Persia—charming excursions 
both of them, but calculated to exhaust our resources prema- 
turely. The least reflection will remind us that the complexity 
and excessive fullness of modern interests has invaded literature 
also, and the history of literature; to select from all time a dozen 
greatest names is a task of doubtful propriety, and certainly not 
to be lightly undertaken. It was all very well, in the morning of 
time, for the ancient critics to regulate their body-guards of 
Apollo by the numbers of the Muses or the Graces. Nothing 
could be pleasanter than that tale of the great lyrical poets of the 
world which we find so often repeated in slightly varying form: 





‘*The mighty voice of Pindar has thundered out of Thebes. The lyre of 
Simonides modulates a song of delicate melody. What brilliancy in Iby- 
cus and Stesichorus! What sweetness in Aleman! From the mouth of 
Bacchylides there breathe delicious accents. Persuasion exhales from the 
lips of Anacreon. In the AZolian voice of Alczeus we hear once more the 
Lesbian swan ; and as for Sappho, that ninth great lyric poet, is not her 
place, rather, tenth among the Muses?” 


If we are contributing lists of a dozen great poets, here are three- 
fourths of the company already summoned; yet splendid as are 
these names, and doubtless of irreproachable genius, the roll is, 
for modern purposes, awkwardly overweighted. Even if for 
those whose works Time has overwhelmed, we substitute the 
Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, whom he has spared, 
the list is still impracticable and one-sided. Yet who shall say 
that these were not great poets in every possible sense of the 
word? From each of several modern European nations, from 
Italy and from France at least, a magnificent list of twelve could 
be selected, not one of whom their compatriots could afford to 
lose. Nay, even Sweden or Holland would present us with a list 
of twelve which should seem indisputably great to a Dutchman 
or a Swede. It is not possible to spread the net so wide as to 
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catch whales from all the ancient and all the modern languages 
at once. Let us restrain our ambition and see what criterion we 
have for measuring those of our own tongue and race. 

Passing in review, then, the whole five centuries which divide 
us from the youth of Chaucer, we would seek to discover what 
qualities have raised a limited number of the poetical writers of 
those successive ages of English thought to a station permanently 
and splendidly exalted. Among the almost innumerable genuine 
poets of those five hundred years, are there ten or twelve who 
are manifestly greater than the rest, and if so, in what does their 
greatness consist? We are not here occupied with the old 
threadbare question, “ What is a poet?” but we may reply to it 
so far as to insist that when we are speaking and thinking in 
English the term excludes all writers, however pathetic and fan- 
ciful, who do not employ the metrical form. In many modern 
languages the word poet, dichter, includes novelists and all other 
authors of prose fiction. I once learned this to my cost, for having 
published a short summary of the writings of the living “ poets” 
of a certain continental country, one of the leading (if not the 
leading) novelist of that country, exclusively a writer in prose, in- 
dignantly upbraided me for the obviously personal slight I had 
shown him in leaving him entirely unmentioned. In English we 
possess and should carefully maintain the advantage which ac- 
crues from having a word so distinct in its meaning; and we may 
recollect that there is no trick in literary criticism more lax and 
silly than that of talking about “ prose poetry ” (a contradiction 
in terms), or about such men as Carlyle, Ruskin, or Jeffries as 
“poets.” The greatness we are discussing to-day is a quality 
wholly confined to those who have made it their chief duty to 
speak to us in verse. 

On these lines, perhaps, the main elements of poetical great- 
ness will be found to be originality in the treatment of themes, 
perennial charm, exquisite finish in execution, and distinction of 
individual manner. The great poet, in other words, will be seen, 
through the perspectives of history, to have been fresher, stronger, 
more skillful, and more personal than his unsuccessful or less 
successful rival. When the latter begins to recede into obscurity 
it will be because prejudices that blinded criticism are being re 
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moved, and because the candidate for immortality is being found 
to be lacking in one or all of these peculiar qualities. And here, of 
course, comes in the disputed question of the existence of genius. 
I confess that that controversy seems to me to rest on a mere 
metaphysical quibble. Robert McTavish is a plow-boy, and 
ends at the plow’s tail. Robert Burns is a plow-boy, and 
ends by being set up, like Berenice’s hair, as a glory and a por- 
tent in the intellectual zenith of all time. Are they the same to 
start with? Is it merely a question of taking pains, of a happy 
accident, of luck, in short? A fiddlestick’s end for such a theory. 
Just as well might we say that a young vine that is to produce, 
in its season, a bottle of corton, is the same as a similar stick that 
will issue in a wretched draught of vin bleu. That which, from 
its very cotyledons, has distinguished the corton plant from its 
base brother, that is genius. But even thus the discussion is 
vain and empty. What we have to deal with is the work and 
not the man. So long as we all feel that there is some quality of 
charm, vigor, and brightness which exists in Pope and is absent 
in Eusden, is discoverable in a tragedy of Shakespeare and is 
wanting in a transpontine melodrama, so long, whether we call 
this quality by the good old name of genius, or explain it away 
in the jargon of some new-fangled sociography, we shall have 
basis enough for the conduct of our particular inquiry. 

Perhaps I may now be permitted to recapitulate the list of a 
dozen English poets whom I ventured to quote as the manifest 
immortals of our British Parnassus. They are Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. It will be noticed that there 
are thirteen names here, and my reviewers have not failed to re- 
mind me that it is notoriously difficult to count the stars. The 
fact is that Gray, the real thirteenth, was an after-thought; and I 
will admit that, although Gray is the author of what is perhaps 
the most imposing single short poem in the language, and al- 
though he has charm, skill, and distinction to a marvelous degree, 
his originality, his force of production, was so rigidly limited 
that he may scarcely be admitted to the first rank. When he 
published his collected poems Gray confessed himself “but a 
shrimp of an author,” and conjectured that the book would be 
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mistaken for “the works of a flea or a pismire.” No doubt the 
explosive force which eggs a very great writer on to constant ex- 
pression was lacking in the case of Gray, and I yield him—a 
tender babe, and the only one of my interesting family which I 
will consent to throw to the wolves. The rest are inviolable, 
and I will defend them to the last; but I can only put a lance in 
rest here for two of them. 

The absence of a truly catholic taste, and the survival of an 
exclusive devotion to the romantic ideals of the early part of the 
present century, must, I suppose, be the cause of a tendency, on 
the part of some of those who have replied to me, to question the 
right of Dryden and Pope to appear on my list of great poets. 
It appears that Dryden is very poorly thought of at Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, and even at busier centers of American taste he is 
reported as being not much of a power. ‘ Dryden is not read in 
America,” says one of my critics, with jaunty confidence. They 
say that we in England are sometimes harsh in our estimates of 
America; but I confess I do not know the Englishman bold 
enough to have charged America with the shocking want of taste 
which these children of her own have so lightly volunteered to 
attribute to her. Dryden not read in America! It makes one 
wonder what zs read. Probably Miss Amélie Rives? But to be 
serious, I can conceive nothing more sinister for the future of 
English literature than that to any great extent, or among any 
influential circle of reading and writing men, the majesty and 
sinewy force of the most masculine of all the English poets 
should be despised and rejected. Something of a temper less 
hurried than that of the man who runs and reads is no doubt 
required for the appreciation of that somewhat heavy-footed and 
somber giant of tragic and of narrative song, John Dryden, war- 
ring with dunces, marching with sunken head—‘ a down look,” 
as Pope described it—through the unappreciative flat places 
of our second Charles and James. Prosaic at times he is, slow, 
fatigued, unstimulating; but, at his best, how full of the true 
sublime, how uplifted by the wind of tragic passion, how stirred 
to the depths by the noblest intellectual and moral enthusiasm! 
For my own part, there are moments and moods in which 
nothing satisfies my ear and my brain as do the great accents of 
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Dryden, while he marches down the page, with his elephants 
and his standards and his kettle-drums, “in the full vintage 
of his flowing honors.” There must- be something effeminate 
and feeble in the nervous system of a generation which cannot 
bear this grandiose music, this virile tramp of Dryden’s sol- 
diers and camp-followers; something singularly dull and timid 
in a spirit that rejects this robust intellectual companion. And, 
with all his russet suit of homespun, Dryden is imbued to the 
core with the truest and richest blood of poetry. His vehemence 
is positively Homeric; we would not give “ Mac Flecknoe”’ in 
exchange even for the lost “'Thersites.’”’ He possesses in a high 
degree all the qualities which we have marked as needed for the 
attribution of greatness. He is original to that degree that 
mainly by his efforts the entire stream of English poetry was di- 
verted for a century and a half into an unfamiliar channel; he has 
an executive skill eminently his own, and able to amaze us to-day 
after so many subsequent triumphs of verse-power; he has dis- 
tinction such as an emperor might envy; and after all the poets of 
the eighteenth century have, as Mr. Lowell says, had their hands 
in his pockets, his best lines are as fresh and as magical as ever. 

Pope I will not defend so warmly, and yet Pope, also, was a 
great poet. Two of my American critics, bent on refuting me, 
have severally availed themselves of a somewhat unexpected 
weapon. Each of them reminds me that Mr. Lang, in some re- 
cent number of a magazine, has said that Pope is not a poet at 
all. Research might prove that this heresy is not entirely un- 
paralleled, yet [am unconvinced. I yield to no one in respect 
and affection for Mr. Lang, but in criticising that with which he 
feels no personal sympathy, he is merely a “ young light-hearted 
master of the wave” of temperament. When Mr. Lang blesses, 
the object is blest; when he curses, he may bless to-morrow. 
Some day he will find himself alone in a country-house with a 
Horace; old chords will be touched, the mystery of Pope will re- 
veal itself to him, and we shall have a panegyric that will make 
Lady Mary writhe in her grave. Let no transatlantic, or cisat- 
lantic, infidel of letters be profane at the expense of a classic by 
way of pleasing Mr. Lang; his next emotion is likely to be “ un 
sentiment obscur d’avoir embrassé la Chimére.” 
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To justify one’s confidence in the great poetic importance of 
Pope is somewhat difficult. It needs a fuller commentary and a 
longer series of references than can be given here. But let us 
recollect that the nature-worship and nature-study of to-day may 
grow to seem a complete fallacy, a sheer persistence in affectation, 
and that then, to readers of new tastes and passions, Wordsworth 
and Shelley will be as Pope is now, that is to say, supported en- 
tirely by their individual merits. At this moment, to the crowd, 
he is doubtless less attractive than they are; he is on the shady 
side, they on the sunny side of fashion. But the author of the end 
of the second book of “The Rape of the Lock,” of the close 
of “The New Dunciad,” of the Sporus portrait, and of the 
“Third Moral Essay,” has qualities of imagination, applied to 
human character, and of distinction, applied to a formal and deli- 
cately-elaborated style, which are unsurpassed, even perhaps by 
Horace himself. Satirist after satirist has chirped like a wren 
fromthe head of Pope; where are tlkey now? Where is the great, 
the terrific, the cloud-compelling Churchill? Meanwhile, in the 
midst of a generation persistently turned away from all his ideals 
and all his models, the clear voice of Pope still rings from the 
arena of Queen Anne. 

After all, this is mere assertion, and what am I that I should 
pretend to lay down the law? If we seek, on the authority of 
whomsoever, to raise an infallible standard of taste, and to ar- 
range the poets in classes, like schoolboys, then our inquiry is 
futile indeed, and worse than futile. But the interest which this 
controversy has undoubtedly called forth seems to prove that 
there is a side on which such questions as have been started are 
not unwelcome nor unworthy of careful study. It is not useless, 
I fancy, to remind ourselves now and then of the very high 
standard which literature has a right to demand from its more 
earnest votaries. In the hurry of life, in the glare of passing in- 
terests, we are apt to lose breadth of sympathy, and to make our 
own personal and temporary enjoyment of a book the criterion 
of its value. I may take up Selden’s “Titles of Honor,” turn 
over a page or two, and lay it down in favor of the new number 
of “Punch.” I must not for this reason pledge myself to placing 
the comic paper of to-day in a niche above the best work of a 
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great Elizabethan prose-writer. But when a modern man says 
that he finds better poetry in Longfellow than in Chaucer, he is 
doing, to a less exaggerated degree, precisely this very thing. 
He feels his contemporary sympathies and limited experience 
soothed and entertained by the facile numbers of ‘“ Evangeline,” 
and he does not extract an equal amount of amusement and 
pleasure from “The Knight's Tale.” From one point of view, it 
is very natural that this should be so, and a critic would be prig- 
gish indeed who should gravely reprove such a preference. The 
result would be, not to force the reader to Chaucer, but to drive 
him away from poetry altogether. The ordinary man reads what 
he finds gives him the pure and wholesome stimulus he needs. 
But if such a reader, in the pride of his heart, should take upon 
himself to dogmatize, and to tell us that Longfellow’s poetry is 
better than Chaucer’s, we should be obliged to remind him that 
there are several factors to be taken into account before he can 
carry us away with him on the neck of such a theory. He has to 
consider how long the charm of Chaucer has endured, and how 
short a time the world has had to make up its mind about Long- 
fellow; he has to appreciate the relation of Chaucer to his own 
contemporaries, the boldness of his invasion into realms until his 
day unconquered, the inevitable influence of time in fretting, 
wasting, and blanching the surface of the masterpieces of the past. 
To be just, he has to consider the whirligig of literature, and to ask 
himself whether, in the year 2289, after successive revolutions of 
taste and repetitions of performance, the works of Longfellow are 
reasonably likely to possess the positive value which scholars, at 
all events, still find in those of Chaucer. Not until all these, and 
still more, irregularities of relative position are taken into ac- 
count can the value of the elder and the later poet be lightly laid 
in opposite balances. 

There has been no great disposition to produce English candi- 
dates for the places of any of my original dozen. The “ Saturday 
Review ” thinks that I ought to have included Walter Scott, and 
another English paper suggests Marlowe. There is much to be 
said for the claims of each of these poets, and I am surprised that 
no one has put in a plea for Herrick or Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. Of Marlowe, indeed, we can to this day write nothing better 
than Michael Drayton wrote: 
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‘* Marlowe, bath’d in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That our first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 
For that fine madness still he did retain, 
Which rightly should possess a poet's brain.” 


He had the freshness and splendor of Heosphoros, the bearer 
of light, the kindler of morning; as the dawn-star of our drama, 
he ascended the heavens, in the auroral flush of youth, to an- 
nounce the approaching majesty of Shakespeare. But his early 
death, and the unexampled character of the genius who super- 
seded him, have for centuries obscured the name of Marlowe, 
which scintillated half-extinguished in the blaze of ‘“ Hamlet” 
and “Othello.” His reputation has, however, increased during 
the last generation with greater rapidity than that of any other of 
our elder poets, and a time may yet come when we shall have 
popularly isolated him from Shakespeare to such a degree as to 
enforce a recognition of his individual greatness. At the present 
moment to give him a place among the twelve might savor of 
affectation. 

In the case of Scott, I must still be firm in positively exclud- 
ing him, although his name is one of the most beloved in litera- 
ture. The “ Waverley Novels” form Scott’s great claim to our 
reverence, and, save for the songs scattered through them, have 
nothing to say to us here. Scott’s long narrative poems are 
really Waverley Novels told in easy, ambling verse, and to a great 
measure, I must confess, spoiled, I think, by such telling. For 
old memory’s sake we enjoy them still, 

‘** Full sore amaz’d at the wondrous change, 
And frighten’d as a child might be 


At the wild yell and visage strange, 
And the dark words of gramarye ;” 


but the stuff is rather threadbare, surely. The best passages are 
those in which, with skill not less than that of Milton, Scott mar- 
shals heroic lists of Highland proper names. Scott was a very 
genuine poet “within his own limitations,” as has been said of 
another favorite, whose name I will not here repeat. His lyrics, 


of very unequal merit, are occasionally of wondrous beauty. I 
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think it will be found, upon very careful study of his writings, 
that he published eight absolutely perfect lyrical pieces, and 
about as many more that were very good indeed. This is much, 
and to how few can so high a tribute be paid! Yet this is not 
quite sufficient claim to a place on the summits of English song. 
Scott was essentially a great prose-writer, with a singular facility 
in verse. 

If this amiable controversy, started in the first instance at the 
request of the editor of the Forum, has led us to examine a little 
more closely the basis of our literary convictions, and, above all, 
if it has led any of us to turn again to the fountain-heads of Eng- 
lish literature, it has not been without its importance. One dan- 
ger which I have long foreseen from the spread of the democratic 
sentiment, is that of the traditions of literary taste, the canons of 
literature, being reversed with success by a popular vote. Up 
to the present time, in all parts of the world, the masses of unedu- 
cated or semi-educated persons, who form the vast majority of 
readers, though they cannot and do not appreciate the classics of 
their race, have been content to acknowledge their traditional su- 
premacy. Of late there have seemed to me to be certain signs, 
especially in America, of a revolt of the mob against our literary 
masters. In the less-distinguished American newspapers which 
reach me, I am sometimes startled by the boldness with which 
a great name, like Wordsworth’s or Dryden’s, will be treated 
with indignity. If literature is to be judged by a plébiscite and 
if the plebs recognizes its power, it will certainly by degrees cease 
to support reputations which give it no pleasure and which it 
cannot comprehend. The revolution against taste, once begun, 
will land us in irreparable chaos. It is, therefore, high time that 
those who recognize that there is no help for us in literature out- 
side the ancient laws and precepts of our profession, should vigor- 
ously support the fame of those fountains of inspiration, the im- 
peccable masters of English. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 
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A WAY TO TEACH ENGLISH SPELLING. 


THE discussion by Professor March, in the December number 
of the ForuM, was very interesting. Yet if we concede the justice 
and the value of all the pleas which that article urges for a re- 
form in spelling, I nevertheless ask whether the reforms therein 
proposed would not be altogether insufficient to effect those grand 
practical purposes alluded to in its closing pages. For literature 
and for literary people a few steps may be all that is required. 
Within my own remembrance we have dropped the final “ k,” and 
omitted a superfluous “u,” in the last syllable of many words. 
We may easily go on with such omissions, and write “ iland,” and 
“tho,” and “ genuin”; but I submit that such petty changes would 
have an inappreciable effect upon the labor required in learning 
to read and to write; they would neither have power to diminish 
perceptibly the illiteracy of the people, nor avail much in lead- 
ing the world to adopt English as a world-speech. To attain 
these great beneficent results, we must put into all primary 
schools text-books in a phonetic dress, and publish in the same 
style of printing simple classics for the initiation of foreigners. 
By a phonetic dress I mean a style of printing by which the 
sounds of the English words shall be as exactly represented as is 
possible, with the number of signs limited to about forty, and 
without regard to historic orthography. 

Soon after Isaac Pitman had invented his phonographic short- 
hand, he devised a phonetic alphabet of thirty-four letters, and a 
zealous party of his friends entered upon a crusade in favor of 
substituting that alphabet, in all books and newspapers, for the 
usual twenty-six letters. Many modifications of his alphabet 
were afterward made, and many imitations. The most practic- 
ally useful of those modifications was, perhaps, the Cincinnati 
alphabet of thirty-nine letters, in which Mr. Ben. Pitman and the 
Messrs. Longley printed some excellent readers. But the pro- 
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posal to adopt an enlarged alphabet as a general means of clothing 
English literature never met, and I think never deserved, much 
favor. There is no difficulty, except when rare or novel words 
occur, in reading and writing English, after it is once thoroughly 
learned. The difficulty is in learning, and for this purpose the 
Cincinnati alphabet deserved ten thousand times the favor that it 
received, for its use wonderfully facilitated the progress of the 
learner. 

The great difficulties in learning to read and write English 
arise from these two facts: that many letters and combinations of 
letters represent different sounds in different words; and that 
the same sound is represented in different ways. For example, 
the letter “a,” and the combination 
different sounds, and many instances occur of six, five, and four 
sounds each. In order to teach a child to read English, it is 
therefore necessary to teach him the pronunciation of a vast 
number of words separately, as individual words. The difficulty 
of teaching him to write English is still further aggravated by 


‘ 


‘ough,” have each seven 


the great variety of ways in which many of our sounds are repre- 
sented. We represent the sound of the name of “a” in more 
than thirty different ways; and many other sounds have a simi- 
lar, although somewhat smaller, diversity of costumes. There- 
fore the child or the foreigner is not aided much in writing a 
word by being able to pronounce it correctly; he must see it 
written, and remember its features. 

Here, then, are the causes which produce illiteracy among our 
own people, and retard the acquirement of English by foreigners. 
These causes cannot be removed by any gentle and scholarly 
treatment of gradual reforms in spelling. Such reforms may 
possibly improve and beautify the language; especially such re- 
forms as are suggested by the venerable A. Melville Bell in a 
recent number of “Science”; but they will do very little toward 
lessening the labor of learning to read and to write it. For that 
highly important end, experience has demonstrated that there is 
no means so efficient as the use of simple reading-books printed 
in a truly phonetic manner, so that each sound has but one repre- 
sentative, and each combination of letters but one sound, The 
accent must also be marked, and in some cases the emphasis. 
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When the pupil can read fluently phonetic English, he requires 
but a few weeks to learn to read the ordinary spelling. 

Three fundamentally different ways have been proposed of 
giving to elementary books a phonetic dress. First, by diacritic 
signs, such as are used in pronouncing dictionaries; secondly, by 
using an enlarged alphabet; thirdly, by a serious and well- 
considered imitation of those American humorists who apply the 
twenty-six Roman letters to a phonetically uniform use. The 
first method is not only expensive and troublesome to print, but 
trying to the reader’s eyes, and not always applicable without re- 
spelling. The second is the mode of the Cincinnati alphabet, 
and is proposed in a new and improved form in Mr. Bell’s World- 
inglish. The Cincinnati alphabet was tried long enough and 
extensively enough to give a practical, experimental demonstra- 
tion of its immense value. We tested it thoroughly for six or 
seven years in the town of Waltham, Massachusetts, which then 
had about 800 children in the public schools. The effect on 
the school life of the town was very marked. The saving of 
time in teaching the children to read and spell enabled us to in- 
troduce exercises for the eye and the hand, thus cultivating 
habits of observation, skill in drawing and writing, and geometri- 
cal ability. The phonetic print corrected the brogue of the Irish 
children and the Yankee dialect of the American in a surprising 
manner. An improvement in the moral and intellectual tone of 
the schools was also noticeable, arising certainly in part from 
giving the children interesting reading, in place of stupid “a, b, 
ab,” “b, a, ba,” and instead of such absurd falsehoods as that of 
saying “sea,” “ you,” “ pea” spells “ cup.” 

Fears were expressed lest this method should injure the 
pupils’ spelling. In order to test that question, I took pains to 
procure, several times, lists of words which had actually been 
used in Boston, Roxbury, and other places, with the percentage 
of failures on each list. Springing these lists, without warning, 
upon classes of the same grade in Waltham, we always found 
our percentage of errors very much smaller than in other towns, 
sometimes I think only one-third as large. We also questioned 
each pupil in our high-school as to the amount of time which he 
or she had devoted in his or her whole school life to phonotypy 
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and phonography. Comparing these times with the percentage of 
errors in spelling, by the same scholars, we found that those who 
had read most phonotype made the fewest mistakes. 

But when, in 1860, I left the town, and new members came 
upon the committee and new teachers into the school, there was 
no one who had the leisure or the zeal to instruct the new- 
comers, and in a few years the system fell into disuse through the 
vis inertie of the novices. To make it permanent, the system 
must be kept up until a generation taught by it become in their 
turn teachers. When, in 1873, I came upon the school board in 
Portland, we found the Cincinnati books out of print, and were 
forced to use Leigh’s type, which had only part of the advantages 
of the phonotype, but which had gained a more extended use, 
through some of the very qualities which rendered it inferior. 

In his plan for making English the world-speech, A. Melville 
Bell proposes a complete phonetic alphabet, but not as a general 
substitute for our ordinary way of printing. He agrees cordially 
with my view, that the dress of literary English and of periodical 
literature had better be left about as it is, and that the great 
value of a phonetic dress for our language is to facilitate learning 
to read and write it. But he differs widely from me in still 
thinking that an enlarged alphabet can be brought into extensive 
use. He gives us ten new letters, besides providing nine vowels 
with diacritic signs. Now I concede that, with sufficient capital 
and energy to assist in the publication, books in that dress might 
be introduced to facilitate the learning of English in foreign 
lands. But from the experience of Pitman, Longley, Leigh, and 
others, I am satisfied that even the unanimous voice of the Eng- 
lish and American press would be powerless to introduce such 
books into our common schools. They would be practically 
useless, therefore, as a means of diminishing illiteracy, which is 
one of the important ends to be aimed at in making English 
phonetic books. 

Let us turn, now, to the Hosea Biglow solution. The use of 
the Roman alphabet alone, in arranging a phonetic dress for a 
language, is familiar to every reader of verses or stories in which 
dialect is introduced. The trouble has been that each writer has 
used it in his own way without explanation, and each reader 
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reads it in his own way without reference to the writer’s inten- 
tion. But in 1870 Alexander John Ellis, a thoroughly com- 
petent scholar, proposed a scheme for writing dialects, which, if 
generally adopted, would have great advantages. And when 
used for writing good English, it becomes a very simple means 
of giving the language a phonetic dress, sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes. He uses letters and combinations in the fol- 
ee Ss Oey Rh Oe pee, pet,” 
“pit,” “pot,” “nut”; “uo” for the “oo” in “foot”; “ee,” 


“ec 9” 6 


oh? Soe” Moe “oe” “eo” es. ie “beet,” “tek,” “hen” 


oe 9 66 


lowing manner: 


“ . 99 66 ~ oo ae 7 6 


caul,” “coal,” “cool”; “ei,” “oi,” “ou,” “eu,” asin “ height,’ 
“on” “ie,” “eee”: *9," ws," * ‘wh, " “h,” as in “yea,” 
“way,” “whey,” “hay”; “p,” “b,” “t,” ngs a Seer 
“ng,” in their usual signification; “ch,” “j,” “k,” “g,” as in 
“ chest,” “jest,” “keep,” “geese”; “f,” “v,” “th,” “dh,” as in 
“fie,” “vie,” “ thin, zh,” 
as in “seal,” “zeal,” “rush,” ‘“‘mezhur” for “measure.” When 
“r” is used alone it is after a vowel, as in “tar;” to give it its 
rougher sound it is written “r’,” as “tril” for “trill.” Here are 
forty -one signs, with only twenty- dion letters and an apostrophe; 
and the lotion are used, with the single exception of “uo,” in 
a manner perfectly intelligible to all English readers. For an 
accent Mr. Ellis uses an inverted period, and marks “ emphatic” 
‘words by the ‘same ‘sign prefixed to the word. When necessary, 
two letters that might be read as a digraph are separated by a 
hyphen. Thus, he writes “ mis-hap,” to prevent the pupil from 
reading it “ mish-ap.” 
It will be seen that the teacher who uses A. J. Ellis’s spelling 
(“ Glossic” he calls it) would not be obliged to learn any new 
letters, and would find only three new digraphs—“ dh,” “ zh,” 
and “uo,” the last of which alone would need explanation. 
All the other combinations have, in Glossic, their most usual 
significations, Therefore, evri wun hoo r’eedz dhis aartikl kan 
reed Glosik at seit. But in dhi aurdinerr’i wai ov pr’inting, noa 
wun kan tel widh surtenti hou too sound an Ingglish wurd which 
hee haz not hurd pronou'nst; and noa wun kan tel widh surtenti 
hou too r’eit an Ingglish wend which hee haz not seen spelt. In 


the same manner in which the reader (and any teacher) can 
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dhen” for “ then”; “ss,” “z,” “sh, 


99 66 
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rapidly learn to read and write Glossic, a pupil, child or adult, 
who has thoroughly learned the Glossic dress of the English 
language, can quickly learn to read ordinary printing. I affirm 
from practical experience, from careful personal supervision of 
the teaching of many hundreds of American children and foreign 
adults—teaching in which I have also taken an active part in 
evening schools—that the pupil who learns Glossic first, and 
common print afterward, will attain a good knowledge of com- 
mon print in less than five-eighths of the time that he would re- 
quire to learn common print alone. Of course, the same can be 
said of A. Melville Bell’s more elaborate World-English. Teach- 
ers and children could learn to read in his alphabet as easily as 
they could learn to read Glossic; but teachers and school com- 
mittees cannot be made to believe it. Mr. Bell says of his 
scheme that “opposition is not to be looked for, from any quar- 
ter.” No; but incredulity, indifference, and indolence are to be 
expected in every quarter. The new letters will be lions in the 
path of progress. Dr. Leigh’s type, inferior to the Cincinnati 
phonotype, was used in Boston because it kept the form, in out- 
line, of the old letters. Mr. Bell’s World-English would have, I 
admit, a better effect than Glossic upon the power of spelling 
after the learner had passed to the usual forms; but the difficulty 
would be to get any one to teach it. 

The ordinary committee-man, the ordinary teacher, or the for- 
eigner whose native tongue is represented by Roman letters, 
would fancy that the Glossic is easier to learn. He would think it 
easier to associate a peculiar English sound with a digraph of his 
familiar alphabet than with a new letter. This consideration 
would have some weight, therefore, even in regard to making 
English a world-speech. It has great weight in considering the 
most feasible means of diminishing the illiteracy of our own 
land. Ellis’s Glossic would be more willingly tried by teachers, 
and could be more cheaply furnished by printers in every land 
where the Roman letters are used. Every country printing-office 
already has the necessary type and every compositor the neces- 
sary knowledge; all that would be required would be a little 
additional trouble in the reading of the proof. It has the ad- 
vantage of putting no additional strain on the child’s eyesight as 
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additional letters do. It is adapted for both home and foreign 
use. Some of the very readers prepared for children would serve 
well for introducing foreigners to the study of our language. 
Any philanthropic individual, any enterprising publisher, might 
issue Glossic editions of “Classics for Children” for popular use 
at home and abroad, and of other simple classics, with keys for 
foreigners. Foreigners in our own country deserve especial at- 
tention. Early in the Civil War a regiment halted for rest in 
the streets of Phillipsburg, N.J. One of the privates took out his 
pipe and asked a young man on the sidewalk fora match. The 
fellow replied, in German, that he did not understand English. 
When the pipe was lighted, the private asked the man, in Ger- 
man, from what part of Germany he came. He replied that he 
never was in Germany; he was born and brought up there, in 
Phillipsburg. ‘‘ What!” exclaimed the soldier, “ here am I, born 
in Germany, not coming to this country till I was nearly grown 
up, marching now to peril my life in defense of the Constitution 
and laws, and you born and brought up here cannot read them.” 
The fellow said he had them in translations. ‘‘ Nonsense,” replied 
the soldier, “the German language has no words that can cor- 
rectly express American ideas; go to school, I tell you, learn 
English, read the Constitution and laws, and the debates of the 
legislative bodies in the tongue in which they are formulated.” 
The soldier’s idea was right. 

If philological societies, educational associations, or young and 
energetic philanthropists desire to accomplish a great good in 
diminishing the illiteracy of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, in assimilating the foreign elements of our States to 
the descendants of the English stock and raising them to a true 
understanding of their political rights and duties, or in paving 
the way for the adoption of English as a world-speech, the most 
practical mode of accomplishing these vastly beneficent results is 
to labor at once for the extensive introduction of Ellis’s Glossic 
into the primary schools, as a mode of facilitating the acquisition 
of our ordinary printed language in the grammar schools. 


Tuomas HILL. 








THE SCOPE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


PROBABLY no feature of the fundamental policy of our govern- 
ment is regarded by the average American citizen as more essen- 
tial to it than what is generally known as the “ Monroe doctrine.” 
Since this so-called doctrine was first enunciated circumstances 
have frequently arisen to which it might well seem applicable. 
During the past few years, in particular, the Monroe doctrine has 
been actively revived in connection with the De Lesseps Inter- 
oceanic Canal project; and in the platform adopted by the late 
Republican Convention, its purport, as popularly understood, 
found emphatic expression. Again and again have the circum- 
stances connected with this famous declaration been rehearsed in 
Congress and published through the press; again and again has 
the declaration itself been made the subject of searching analy- 
sis; and yet the true meaning and scope of the declaration are 
very generally misapprehended. A brief account of our national 
affairs as they existed about December 2d, 1823, will help 
materially in obtaining a clear understanding of the matter, 
for most of the erroneous ideas current are attributable to igno- 
rance of the circumstances in reference to which the declaration 
was made. 

When President Monroe wrote his message of December 2d, 
1823, two questions, in particular, were agitating the public mind 
and seemed likely to disturb our foreign relations. First, the 
claim of Russia to the exclusive rights of certain northern terri- 
tory, as also the dispute with Great Britain concerning the north- 
western boundary; secondly, the machinations of the “ Holy 
Alliance.” 

I. Both Russia and Great Britain contended that the great 
expanse of wilderness in the north-west was still the legitimate 
subject of discovery and colonization, and it was in reference to 
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this particular subject that President Monroe in his message of 
December 2d, 18238, said: 


‘*The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European power.” 


A writer in the “ North American Review” for 1856,* in 
alluding to the language just quoted from the message, says: 

‘‘The simple intent of this clause has been perverted and magnified to 
an extraordinary degree, until it has been declared to contemplate a com- 
plete prohibition against acquisition by any European power of any terri- 
tory upon either American continent by any means whatsoever, be it by 
conquest, voluntary cession, treaty stipulation, purchase, or even by suc- 
cession through family alliances.” 


But surely this was not the intent of the declaration, and such 
was not the interpretation placed upon it by men whose official 
position was such as to render them intimately familiar with the 
policy of the existing administration. As throwing a strong 
light upon the intended scope and effect of this clause of the 
message, the following extract from the pen of Mr. Adams, who 
was then secretary of state, is apropos: 

‘*The American continents henceforth will no longer be subject to col- 
onization ; occupied by civilized nations, they will be accessible to Euro- 
peans and each other on that footing alone.” 

This language is especially significant when it is borne in 
mind that it was written but a few months previous to the writing 
of the message, and that Mr. Adams was in all probability the 
author of the declaration. The clause was bottomed on well- 
established principles of international law, and was intended at 
the time as a declaration, against the pretensions of Russia and 
Great Britain, that those principles were thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by the United States government, and that a 
faithful recognition thereof would be insisted upon. Woolsey, in 
his treatise upon “ International Law,” says: + 

‘The territory of a nation, or that portion of the earth over which it ex- 
ercises the rights of sovereignty, may have begun to pertain to it in a vari- 

*Page 469. + Third ed., § 53. 
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ety of ways: 1. From occupation of land which was before vacant, and 
from prescription, public and uninterrupted. 2. From occupation by col- 
onies or other incorporation of land before occupied. 3. From conquest ac- 
cepted as a fact and at length ending in prescriptive right. 4. From pur- 
chase or from gift.” 

At this time there was not a foot of territory comprised within 
the American continents not dominated over by civilized nations 
by virtue of acquisition under either one or all of the methods 
above pointed out. It would seem clear that the language of 
Mr. Adams above quoted could be relied upon as being the right 
construction of the principle sought to be asserted, namely, that 
civilized nations having acquired rights of dominion over all the 
territory embraced within the American continents, such rights 
were recognized by the law of nations, and that therefore, to 
repeat the language of Adams, “these continents were no longer 
subject to colonization; occupied by civilized nations, they would 
be accessible to Europeans and each other on that footing alone.” 

In view of the claims advanced by Russia and Great Britain, 
it would seem that all constructions of this declaration except 
such as limit the inhibition as having reference to colonization 
founded upon alleged superior rights of title, are clearly without 
the sanction of any rational rule of interpretation. Certainly it 
was not intended to proclaim to the world that the United States 
had arrogated to themselves exclusive guardianship over the 
entire western hemisphere; that no rights, by purchase or other- 
wise, could be acquired by European nations upon either of the 
American continents. Woolsey asks: * 

** What right had the United States to control Russia in gaining territory 
on the Pacific, or planting colonies there, when they themselves had neither 
territory nor colony to be endangered within thousands of miles? 

To lay down the principle that the acquisition of territory on this conti- 
nent, by any European power, cannot be allowed by the United States, 
would go far beyond any measures dictated by the system of the balance 


of power, for the rule of self-preservation is not applicable in our case ; we 
fear no neighbors. 

‘*To lay down the principle that no political systems unlike our own, no 
change from republican forms to those of monarchy, can be endured in the 
Americas, would be a step in advance of the congresses at Laybach and 
Verona, for they apprehended destruction to their political fabrics, and we do 
not. But to resist attempts of European powers to alter the constitutions 


*Ibid., § 47. 
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of states onthis side of the water is a wise and just opposition to interference. 
Anything beyond this justifies the system which absolute governments have 
initiated for the suppression of revolutions by main force.” 


Senator Lewis Cass, speaking before the United States Senate 
on the 28th of January, 1856, in alluding to the despatch of 
Henry Clay to Mr. Poinsett, our minister to Mexico, dated March 
25th, 1825, said: 


‘From this reasoning of the distinguished Secretary it will be seen that 

the inhibition of future colonization on the American continents was in- 
tended to apply only to the establishment of colonies ‘founded on prior- 
ity of discovery and occupation,’ in accordance with the custom which had 
obtained among European powers, while as yet the new world was an un- 
claimed wilderness and when the whole continent was under European 
subjection. This state of things, itis hoped, no longer exists. European 
domination has been extinguished in America, except with respect to ex- 
isting colonies and dependencies, and the independent states now possess a 
right of eminent domain over the unoccupied soil of their territories, which 
estops any other nation from voluntarily planting a colony within their lim- 
its, as though the continent were still without metes and boundaries and 
not covered by national jurisdictions. To colonization by purchase, treaty, 
or lawful conquest, the Monroe declaration was not intended to apply, 
however it may have come to be considered in these latter days. 
To suppose that this declaration was intended as a promise, pledge, or en- 
gagement that the United States would guard from European encroach- 
ment the territory of the whole boundless continent, is greatly to miscon- 
ceive the purpose of its promulgator, and to misconstrue the explicit 
interpretation published to the world by its author, Mr, Adams. Yet had 
this interpretation been couched in the most ambiguous terms it could 
hardly have been more misunderstood than it would seem to be at the pres- 
ent day.” 


The administration of Mr. Polk was persistent in the advo- 
sxacy of the Monroe doctrine, and by most of its supporters the 
claim of the United States in the north-western territory was as- 
serted to be good and valid up to latitude 54° 40’. Yet they 
subsequently relinquished this claim, and conceded to the British 
government all the territory north of the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude claimed by our government from the time of Monroe to 
the time of the Polk administration, thereby rendering it “sub- 
ject to future colonization.” 

IT. We now come to consider the second phase of this alleged 
doctrine, which rests upon a different clause of this same mes- 
sage of President Monroe. While much that has already been 
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said is equally applicable to the branch of the subject we are 
about to consider, there are yet many independent considerations 
which attach to it. A succinct statement of the circumstances 
and events leading up to the declaration now under considera- 
tion, is found in the speech of Senator Cass above referred to, 
and is as follows: 


‘*The Holy Alliance, whose principles were ascertained and matured in 
the congress of Vienna in 1815, between Austria, Russia, and Prussia, ar- 
rogated to itself the prerogative of determining what institutions and mode 
of government should be possessed by all the nations of the continent. 

‘** The British government, for constitutional reasons, could not and did 
not become a party to it. Thecongress of the European sovereigns held 
at Aix la Chapelle in 1815, had among its principal objects the considera- 
tion of the relations between Spain and her revolted colonies in America, 
and to determine upon measures best calculated to bring about the restora- 
tion of the colonies to the allegiance they owed to the mother country. 
At about this time (August 16th, 1823), Mr. Canning, in a conversation with 
Mr. Rush, the ambassador of the United States at the Court of St. James, 
inquired of him whether the government of the United States would go 
hand in hand with England in resisting any combined attempt directed to 
their (the Spanish colonies’) re-subjugation. This conversation led to sub- 
sequent conferences and to the exchange of confidential notes on the same 
subject, of which the result was, on the part of Mr. Rush, to join with Mr. 
Canning in a protest, in the name of the United States and Great Britain, 
against any interference on the part of other powers in the controversy be- 
tween Spain and her revolted colonies. A few days later, Mr. Rush received 
information from Mr. Canning that it was proposed to hold a European 
congress to consult specifically on Spanish America. This and the previ- 
ous information was immediately transmitted by Mr. Rush to the United 
States government. Correspondence between Mr. Rush and Mr. Canning 
followed, in which the former urged the British government to acknowl- 
edge the independence of Spanish America, and stated that upon this condi- 
tion, he, in the name of the United States, would, upon his own responsibility, 
join in a protest against the combined attempts of the allied powers to bring 
about a re-subjugation. No such joint movement was made, yet it cannot 
be doubted, as Mr. Rush suggests, that by the early transmission to our 
government of the intelligence communicated by Mr. Canning respecting 
the designs of the allies on the Spanish American republics, the cabinet 
at Washington was definitely advised of the projects contemplated by the 
sovereigns of Europe; and it was in the prospect or possibility of an 
armed intervention in the independent states of this continent that Presi- 
dent Monroe, in his message of 1823, declared to the world that ‘ we should 
consider any attempts on their part (i.e., of the allied powers) to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety’; and that, though we had thought it proper, on a principle 
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satisfactory to ourselves, not to interpose by force in the internal concerns 
of Spain, yet with respect to the Spanish American republics, ‘we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny by any European power, in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.’” 


This declaration, when properly construed and applied to exi- 
gencies that existed at the time it was issued, seems entirely con- 
sistent with well-defined principles of international law, and yet 
equally repugnant to the construction placed upon it by many 
who, either actuated by patriotic motives or moved by money 
considerations, have written and spoken upon the subject. As 
suggested at the commencement of this paper, much has been 
said and written upon this subject of late in connection with the 
various inter-oceanic canal projects, chiefly to the end that our 
government may be induced to apply this so-called Monroe doc- 
trine to the exclusion of any control by foreign powers over any 
such canal, reference being had more particularly to the Panama 
Canal project. It might, perhaps, be unfair to charge those 
active in agitating this opposition with being the hired instru- 
ments of designing individuals, associations, and corporations; 
rather let us say that they are “inebriated with their supera- 
bundant patriotism.” For instance, on the 2d of July, 1884, 
the Honorable John F. Miller, Senator from California, in a 
speech before the Senate regarding the necessity for a navy, 
paid his respects to the Panama Canal scheme, and then in op- 
position brought forward the cherished doctrine, and said much 
regarding encroachments by foreign powers threatening our na- 
tional interests. It is hard to gather from his speech whether 
his construction and application of the so-called Monroe doctrine 
were induced by a desire to demonstrate the necessity for a navy, 
or whether the necessity of a navy was not, more properly speak- 
ing, conceived through a desire to oppose the Panama Canal 
scheme. He says: 


““We have objected to the Colombian government seeking guarantees 
of freedom and neutrality of the canal at the Panama Isthmus from Euro- 
pean governments, and we have insisted that all the guarantees in re- 
spect of the free use of such canal should be found in the United States 
alone. We have objected to alliances between American powers, unless 
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such alliances should be under the supervisory control of our government. 
Our pretensions as the regulating force, the controllingand advisory power 
among nations, have been put forth with great force and persistence, some- 
times with an energy and velhhemence which showed the earnestness of 
our intentions and the character of the active guardianship which we have 
assumed over the affairs of our American neighbors.” 


“Active guardianship” indeed! But where can be found 
authority for this self-appointed guardianship? Not in the lan- 
guage of the message which has been quoted. We find nothing 
there about our pretensions as the regulating force. We find 
nothing there warranting our claim as an “advisory power among 
nations.” No, all that we find is in substance a calm and delib- 
erate inhibition, first, against “foreign colonization,” this having 
reference, as we have seen, to the north-western territory, and in- 
tended to apply only to attempts at founding new colonies based 
upon priority of discovery and occupation; and, secondly, against 
foreign interposition for the purpose of oppressing or controlling 
in any other manner the destinies of the Spanish colonies. But 
would Senator Miller maintain that these enunciations of Presi- 
dent Monroe were intended to apply to a case where, at the 
solicitation of our government, another country (even though it 
might constitute but a small fragment of the western hemisphere) 
has by solemn treaty, compact, or arrangement, founded upon 
considerations thoroughly satisfactory to itself, granted to a Euro- 
pean government an easement, a right of way, a privilege in and 
to a small strip of its territory for uses in themselves lawful, fit, 
and proper? We think not. Neither do we believe that such 
opposition, such interference in the affairs of our neighbors, such 
self-appointed guardianship over their actions, such assumption 
of authority as that favored and advocated by Mr. Miller, is 
founded upon any established principle of international law. Let 


us see. In the first place we quote from Woolsey’s “ Interna- 
tional Law: 


‘‘A law of nations can grow up only by the consent of the parties to it.”* 
‘*But what are the rational and moral grounds of international law ? 


The same in general with those on which the rights and obligations of in- 
dividuals in the state . . . repose.” + 


** Among the jural principles or foundations of international law we 


*Tbid., § 6. +Ibid., § 15. 
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name .. . ._ those qualities or rights which are involved in the ex- 
istence of the state; these may be called the rights of sovereignty. The ex- 
ercise of these rights may be embraced under the head of rights of self- 
preservation,” * 

‘‘ Interference in the affairs of the powers can be justified on one of the 
two following grounds: First, that it is demanded by self-preservation; 
secondly, that some extraordinary state of things is brought about by the 
crime of a government against its subjects. . . . Mere suspicion or 
calculation of remote probabilities can be no justifying cause of action. 

A danger resulting from the healthy and prudent growth of 
another state is no reason for interference whatever, and good evidence 
of unjust designs, drawn from conduct, ought to be obtained before any 
measures may be taken to prevent them.” + 

Mr. Adams, when president, in 1825, thus refers to Mr. Mon- 
roe’s principle, while speaking in a special message of a congress 
at Panama: 

‘‘ An agreement between all the parties represented at the meeting, that 
each will guard by its own means against the establishment of any future 
European colony within its borders, may be found desirable.” 

Mr. Adams, when secretary of state under Mr. Monroe, orig- 
inated the principle and must have known what it meant. But 
the principle, even in this diluted form, was expressly repudiated 
by the House of Representatives, in a resolution declaring that 
the United States ought not to become parties with any of the 
South American republics to any joint declaration for the pur- 
pose of preventing the interference of any of the European 
powers with their independence or form of government, or to any 
compact for the purpose of preventing colonization upon the 
continent of America. What conceivable interference could be 
more flagrant and officious than that involved in a protest on the 
part of our government against.the granting of a right of way by 
the United States of Colombia across the isthmus upon such 
terms and conditions as that government saw fit to interpose, 
especially when an opportunity was afforded to us, by enlisting 
in the enterprise, to avail ourselves of all the rights and privi- 
leges incident to the exercise of the rights under the grant, and 
to share concurrently in the profits, losses, and control of the 
undertaking? The ery, then, that is constantly kept up by some 
of our journals and public speakers, about “De Lesseps and his 


* Tbid., § 17. + Ibid., § 42. 
14 
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gang,” “the traditional policy of our government,” etc., so far as 
any principle supposed to be involved in the Monroe declaration 
is concerned, seems to be without any foundation or reason, and 
to be utterly in conflict with all recognized principles of inter- 
national law. To quote again from the speech of Senator Cass: 

‘This declaration, originated for the purpose of meeting a particular 
juncture of events, finds in them alone its real purport and its justifica- 
tion. Wise and seasonable, with reference to the circumstances of the time 
at which it was promulgated, it ceased to be of any force, even as a presi- 
dential recommendation, so soon as the crisis which called it forth passed 
away.” 

In conclusion, we would submit, First, that the so-called Mon- 
roe doctrine never became a fundamental policy of government; 
that neither the executive nor any other branch of our govern- 
ment, except Congress, has authority to determine questions of 
national policy; and that the United States statutes may be 
searched in vain for any such enactment, but that on the contrary 
it was expressly repudiated by the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 99 to 95, on the “ Panama Congress Resolution” above 
referred to. Secondly, that if the declaration had in fact ripened 
into a national policy, the popular construction thereof is not 
consistent with its manifest intent and spirit, as appears from 
the terms of the declaration itself and from a consideration of the 
conditions and circumstances existing at the time when it was 
promulgated. Thirdly, that even granting the popular under- 
standing of the Monroe declaration to be correct, it would still bg 
without sanction of any known principle of international law. | 


| 
H. C. Bunts. 








RECLAIMING THE WESTERN DESERTS. 


THE United States possess the largest body of land upon 
which crops can be produced by rainfall, that exists anywhere 
on the globe, extending as it does from the Atlantic to near the 
hundredth meridian of west longitude, with the addition of a 
narrow strip of land along the northwest coast of California, and 
the parts of Oregon and of Washington Territory west of the 
Cascade Mountains. The sections of Europe which furnished 
the people who, with their descendants, constitute the population 
of the United States, rely mainly upon rainfall for agriculture. 
The traditions, laws, and customs of our people in the pursuit of 
agriculture necessarily conform to the climatic conditions of the 
countries from which they came, and of the parts of the United 
States which they have occupied since their colonization. Re- 
cent acquisitions of territory have added to the United States a 
vast region where the rainfall is insufficient for successful agri- 
culture. This region comprises about two-fifths of the entire 
area of the United States (exclusive of Alaska), extending from 
the hundredth meridian to the Pacific Ocean, excluding the parts 
of California, Oregon, and Washiggton Territory above men- 
tioned. It aggregates about 1,200,000 square miles, and is about 
equal to the combined areas of Great Britain and Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Hol- 
land, and Austria-ffungary. This arid region embraces nearly 
all of the public doggain, and is capable of supporting a popula- 
tion of at least 200 tg, 000. It is a third larger than British 
India, a country having many similar physical characteristics, and 
supporting over 200,000,000 inhabitants largely by irrigation. 

In solving the problem how to utilize this vast arid region so 
as to make homes for the people, we have the experience of 
thousands of years to guide us. The most populous nations of 
ancient times occupied the arid regions of Asia, Africa, and 
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Europe, and subsisted by agriculture prosecuted by irrigation. 
Their successes and failures furnish lessons to our people in 
framing laws, in surmounting engineering difficulties, and in de- 
vising plans and furnishing means to convert our waste and arid 
lands into fertile fields. 

The great hydraulic works constructed for irrigation by the 
ancients, the ruins of which are found in Egypt and other parts 
of Africa, in southern Europe, in Palestine, Persia, India, Cey- 
lon, and other Asiatic countries, as also in Arizona, Mexico, and 
South America, furnish abundant evidence of engineering skill 
and of expenditures of labor and capital far in excess of the 
capacity of individual effort. Such works required for their 
construction and maintenance the resources of the great nations 
which once flourished. An examination of their ruins will fur- 
nish a reason for the extinction of many of these ancient races. 
Where millions were dependent upon an artificial supply of water, 
before adequate means of communication and transportation were 
available, the destruction or neglect of hydraulic works was nec- 
essarily followed by famine, pestilence, and death. The vast 
canals, reservoirs, and other constructions to furnish water for 
irrigation required constant care and attention. To invasions by 
conquering armies and to anarchy and misrule, may be traced 
the destruction and neglect of the hydraulic works which were 
devised by the skill and experience of the ancients, and con- 
structed by the labor of many centuries. The limits of this arti- 
cle will not admit of a description of the ruins of the hydraulic 
works in regions where millions once lived and prospered, now 
depopulated and surrendered to the domain of the desert. A 
few references only can be given. 

Recent explorations of English and American engineers have 
developed southwest of Fayoum Province, west of the Nile and 
about seventy miles from Cairo, in Egypt, a deep depression 
250 square miles in area, known as the Raiyan basin. A chan- 
nel leading from this basin into the Nile valley, called the Lahun 
defile, is closed by a dyke of masonry with regulating gates. It 
is an engineering work supposed to have been constructed 1800 
B.c., and is attributed to the Hykshos, whose engineering feats 
commanded the highest encomiums of the Greek and Roman en- 
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gineers. It is described as still remaining unsurpassed in felicity 
of conception, boldness of design, and skilled adaptation of means 
to end. The use of this reservoir for storing the flood-waters 
of the Nile for the purpose of irrigation, was one of the instru- 
mentalities which made Egypt famous as the granary of the world. 

George P. Marsh, in his work on “ The Earth as Modified by 
Human Action,” tells us that everywhere in Palestine the trav- 
eler sees traces of cisterns and reservoirs, from which the ancient 
inhabitants once obtained water to irrigate the land and support 
a vast population. In India, where irrigation is more extensively 
practiced than in any other part of the world, hydraulic works 
exist over vast regions, some in ruins and others still in use, 
which were constructed at a period so remote that it is impossible 
to approximate their age. In fourteen districts of the Province 
of Madras the English found 53,000 reservoirs, 30,000 miles of 
embankment, and 800,000 separate masonry works, consisting of 
sluices and waste-weirs. How many more of these works are in 
India it is impossible to estimate. The reservoirs appear, on the 
map, to cover nearly half of the area of these districts. For ex- 
ample, the Ponairy tank in Trichinopoly has an embankment 
thirty miles in length and a storage-area of about seventy square 
miles. Neglect of these hydraulic works and faulty construction 
in modern times have occasioned frequent famines and conse- 
quent pestilence, and the loss of millions of lives. There are his- 
torical accounts of reservoir tanks similar to those of India exist- 
ing in the Island of Ceylon as early as 504 B.c. The rulers of 
that island exerted their energies for many centuries in construct- 
ing reservoirs or artificial lakes of enormous magnitude. Sir 
Emerson Tennant estimates that when these hydraulic works 
were of greatest extent the population was from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000, whereas now, in consequence of the ruin of most of 
them, it is only 2,400,000, and a large portion of their food is 
supplied from India. Remains of ancient hydraulic works for 
irrigation are found also in South America and Mexico, evidenc- 
ing much engineering skill among the Peruvians and Aztecs. 
In Arizona the ruins of ancient cities, canals, reservoirs, and 
dams show that it, too, once sustained a large population. 

The successful reclamation of the arid region of the United 
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States requires an harmonious and appropriate system of laws to 
be enacted by Congress and the several States and Territories 
where irrigation is necessary. Precedents regulating the right to 
the use of water in regions where land is the principal thing of 
value, and flowing water a mere incident, are inapplicable where 
water is the principal thing of value and land the incident, as is 
the case in all arid regions. The same wise policy which re- 
quired the distribution of the land in limited quantities among 
the people for homes in those sections of the United States which 
can be cultivated without irrigation, also requires the distribu- 
tion of the water in the arid regions in quantities limited to the 
amount necessary for the irrigation of farms of 160 acres or less. 
Experiments in California, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
and other irrigating countries, show that eighty acres of irrigated 
land properly cultivated, far exceed in productive capacity 160 
acres watered by rainfall. There is much more land in the arid 
region susceptible of irrigation than there is water with which to 
irrigate it, therefore the limitation in quantity should be applied 
to the water rather than to the land. Serious complications have 
already arisen, and will continue to arise, from a misapplication 
of the rules and regulations originating where irrigation is not 
required, to the country where irrigation is a necessity. 

The fact has to be recognized that the laws of man must con- 
form to the laws of nature, and must be varied according to the 
varying conditions of different localities. The practice of the 
United States of surveying lands in sections and quarter-sections 
for farms where no irrigation is required, must be greatly modi- 
fied in suveying the arid region. The first necessary surveys in 
such a region involve engineering skill and experience, for they 
require the location and survey of reservoir sites, which abound 
in every mountain range, in which the floodwaters of the rains of 
winter and spring may be stored, to be used on the lower levels 
in the season for irrigation. It is also necessary to survey and 
mark the routes for ditches and canals to convey water for irri- 
gation from these reservoirs and the natural streams. Such 
routes will segregate the lands susceptible of irrigation from lands 
which are not. But in determining the location of such ditches 
and canals, so as to include all the land to be irrigated from reser- 
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voirs and running streams, the climatic conditions, character of 
the soil, amount of evaporation, as well as rainfall and drainage 
area, must be taken into consideration; all of which requires 
scientific training and practical experience. The required sur- 
veys, with accurate maps and estimates of the cost of constructing 
the proposed works, would inform the people where homes could 
be made and what expenditure would be required for that purpose. 

The arid region abounds in summer in nutritious grasses and 
affords excellent pasturage for stock, but much of it is too far 
distant from water to be available for grazing. Irrigating canals 
would furnish water for stock where none can now be obtained, 
and would extend the ranges further back from the running 
streams. The supply of food for stock is many times greater in 
summer than in winter. The amount of stock might be increased 
tenfold by grazing in summer on land beyond the reach of water 
for irrigation, and subsisting in winter upon the products of irri- 
gated land. This would put an end to the cruel practice of allow- 
ing cattle to perish by hundreds of thousands from scarcity of 
food during severe winters. Every reason of economy and hu- 
manity demands that the present wasteful and barbarous stock- 
range system, as it is called, by which poor animals starve and 
perish in winter, should be supplanted by the more humane, civ- 
ilized, and economic plan of producing hay and other food for 
stock on the arable lands for winter use, while utilizing the open 
ranges in summer. Much of the water required for irrigation 
and of the land available for reservoirs has already fallen into 
the hands of monopolists, by the unwise action of Congress in 
disposing of the lands in advance of proper surveys, and without 
segregating the pasture from the arable lands, and reserving 
the latter for settlement. It is not too late, however, to inau- 
gurate a proper system. The united action of the general gov- 
ernment and of the States and Territories can remedy much of 
this evil. As before remarked, the water in the arid region 
is the principal thing of value, and the land the incident; con- 
sequently the principal tax should be levied upon the water ac- 
cording to its real value for use. If those who have acquired 
a claim to water allow it to be wasted, or not used to the best ad- 
vantage, and persist in retaining this precious fluid, there is no 
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reason why they should not be taxed for it equally with the 
miser who hoards his money and withholds it from performing 
its legitimate function as a circulating medium. 

The vigorous, not to say heroic, methods adopted by Great 
Britain in India, Ceylon, Egypt, Australia, and South Africa show 
how a strong government can compel the distribution of water 
for agricultural purposes among the people. The calamities of 
famine and pestilence in India, occurring in every season of 
drought on account of defective engineering, neglect of existing 
hydraulic works, and failure to construct sufficient appliances for 
the distribution of water for irrigation, induced the government 
to assume the ownership of all standing and running water, and 
to exercise the right of eminent domain to condemn whatever was 
necessary in the construction of canals and other hydraulic works. 
A large corps of experienced engineers have been employed in 
India for the last twenty-five years in building dams and reser- 
voirs, and in constructing canals many thousands of miles in ag- 
gregate length, irrigating millions of acres of land. When this 
project was undertaken by the government, its estimated cost was 
$115,000,000, which estimate has been vastly increased since that 
time and the larger portion of the money expended. The results, 
in increasing the revenue and advancing the prosperity of India, 
have amply justified the outlay. These improvements and a 
large addition to the circulating medium in India occasioned by 
the demonetization of silver in the United States and Europe, 
are fast enabling India to supplant the United States in supply- 
ing Europe with wheat, cotton, and other farm products. 

The arbitrary measures adopted by the government in enforc- 
ing its plans of irrigation in India cannot be applied in this 
country, nor does the necessity for such legislation exist here. 
The skill, energy, and enterprise of our people will enable them 
to construct irrigation works for themselves, if the government 
will do its part in enacting proper laws and making the necessary 
surveys and estimates. Some plan must be devised to enable 
associated labor and capital to construct the works, and to ac- 
quire title to the water and the land, under a system which will 
make the capital invested secure and at the same time prevent 
monopoly and provide homes for actual settlers. 
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The people occupying the arid region of the United States are 
better qualified to undertake this great work of development than 
any other people in the world. The great mining operations, in- 
volving vast expenditures, which have been conducted during the 
last forty years by associations of miners, and the system of 
mining laws which they have established for their own govern- 
ment, furnish abundant evidence of the capacity of these people 
for organized effort. A stranger who should now view the great 
rivers in the mining districts of California could hardly believe 
that they had been at any time carried in flumes for thousands 
of feet, and sometimes for miles, so as to permit the mining of 
the gravel deposits in their beds; that this was done in 1849 
and 1850, when most of the lumber was manufactured by hand 
with whip-saws; and that the parties accomplishing the work 
were miners without accumulated capital, depending entirely 
upon their labor in the mines for support. Or if his attention 
were turned to the thousands of hard rock tunnels, varying 
from a few hundred feet to several miles in length, excavated 
to reach mineral deposits in the mountains, and he were told 
that all this work was performed without accumulated capital, 
he could not fail to recognize the power of associated labor. 
And if, continuing his travels throughout all the mining States 
and Territories, he were to witness everywhere ditches and canals 
many miles in length to convey water to mines, deep shafts, 
costly excavations, and reduction works, largely produced by 
associated labor, he would have no doubt of the capacity of the 
people to reclaim our arid region, if a system were provided 
which would render such reclamation possible. In spite of ad- 
verse legislation by Congress, in localities where titles have been 
acquired under Mexican grants, as in California, or where lands 
could be taken in contiguous tracts by numerous settlers, on 
account of local facilities to furnish subsistence to the people 
while the work was progressing, as in Utah, Colorado, and to 
some extent in favored places in all the arid States and Terr- 
tories, sufficient has been accomplished in the work of reclama- 
tion by irrigation to establish beyond controversy that irrigated 
land is more productive than any other. It is estimated that 
there are 6,500,000 acres of land now cultivated by irrigation in 
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the United States, varying in value from $40 to $1,000 per acre, 
and yielding a net income equal to the interest on a much larger 
sum than this valuation. 

If the inhabitants of the arid region were allowed to make rules 
and regulations, and to enforce them in each district irrigated 
by one system, they would distribute the water more equitably 
than it could possibly be done by general laws, and would be 
free from arbitrary management by officials not personally inter- 
ested in the property and rights to be affected. California has 
already passed laws providing for the organization of such irriga- 
tion districts, and it is reported that some successful organiza- 
tions of the kind are now in operation in the great valley of that 
State. The laws of Colorado are also wise, and in many respects 
furnish models for the regulation of the use of water by officers 
elected by the people. But nothing the people may do can ac- 
complish the reclamation of any considerable part of the lands 
susceptible of irrigation without congressional legislation of the 
character before suggested. 

Congress at its last session appropriated $100,000 for the com- 
mencement of the survey of reservoirs, ditches, and canals, and 
reserved all lands which may hereafter be selected by the govern- 
ment for these works, and also all lands to be irrigated by them. 
The reservation of lands to be irrigated was too extensive; it 
prevents the construction of hydraulic works by private parties 
by withholding title to the land; but that error will be corrected 
at an early day. At the present session of Congress an additional 
sum of $250,000 has been appropriated to continue the surveys 
above mentioned, and a select committee of the Senate has been 
appointed for the purpose of examining the arid region and 
reporting in December next what legislation is necessary for its 
reclamation. 

WILLIAM M. STewarr. 
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THE RISE OF BOULANGER. 


A NEW party has risen during the last few years in France, 
and that happy country, which already rejoiced in Jeromist 
Imperialists, Victorian Imperialists, Blue Legitimists, “ Rallied ” 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Orleanist Republicans, Moderate Republi- 
cans, Opportunists or Gambettists, Radicals, Extremist Radicals, 
Socialists, Communists, Labor Party, and Anarchists, now also 
counts Boulangists. What is Boulangism, and what is Boulan- 
ger, its founder, or rather the one after whom the new party or 
the new embryo of a party is named? Although the answer is 
easy, still a satisfactory one has seldom been given on this side 
of the Atlantic, where foreign politics are too often misconceived, 
and Americans wonder if Boulanger is a Cesar or an Aaron 
Burr. He is neither the one nor the other, but a mixture of 
both, owing to his aspirations and his machinations; and Bou- 
langism is only the expression of the dissatisfaction of all classes 
in France with the republic and its leaders, and another instance 
showing how easily the masses may be deceived and led astray. 
The prime causes for the establishment of Boulangism lie in the 
universal contempt in which all the Republican leaders, with 
the exception of Freycinet, are held in France, and every day the 
newspapers reassert that truth. To be ruled by men whom one 
would be afraid to receive in his house 





by a Constans, convicted 
perjurer, and charged by the leading newspaper with malfeasance 
in office, and who was compelled for a few years to disappear 
from the political stage; by a Tirard, a time-server, whose in- 
capacity is not denied by his most intimate friends, and whose 
moral character may be compared with that of Boss Tweed; by 
a Jules Ferry, supporting his family out of the French treasury, 
and ready to sacrifice the world to his ambition; by a Falliéres; 
by a Rouvier, who barely escaped conviction by a majority of 
one voice after a protracted trial on a charge of the grossest and 
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vilest immorality; by an Andrieux, the acknowledged protector 
of a well-known procuress of the Rue Duphot, in whose house 
he was arrested when it was raided, and whom he saved from 
prosecution and conviction; by a Floquet, another time-server, 
who after basely insulting the Czar of Russia, in 1867, became, 
when in power, his most exalted adulator. 

In the seventies, Boulanger, without fortune, without pro- 
tectors, without family backing, and with only slight prospects 
of promotion, was one of the regimental commanders in the Duke 
d’Aumale’s army corps of the East, the flower of the French 
army. The noble Duke, although serving under a democratic 
republic that had abolished titles of nobility and all similar un- 
democratic distinctions, required his subordinate officers to ad- 
dress him as “ My Lord,” and “ Your Royal Highness,” and all 
his general orders were signed “ Duke d’Aumale.”” Several officers 
complained to higher authorities, but to no purpose, except that 
they were speedily transferred to another corps, or otherwise dis- 
graced. Boulanger was most prominent among the adulators of 
the noble Duke, and finally won his regard and protection. 
Later, Boulanger, being assigned to other duties, wrote to the 
Duke letters profuse in flattery, averring that he had no protectors 
and no prospects except through his former chief, to whom he 
repeatedly swore everlasting allegiance. D’Aumale was moved, 
and after Boulanger had duly signed the ordinary agreement, he 
had him promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. How Bou- 
langer kept his promises may be seen when it is remembered 
that he was the secretary of war who expelled his former pro- 
tector from the army. Unexpected events followed in quick suc- 
cession; but it is perhaps necessary to explain, before continuing, 
what is meant by an “ ordinary agreement.” 

The officers of the French army, above the rank of captain, 
are generally professionals, and most of those in the highest 
rank are noblemen. The latter consider it derogatory to nobility 
to follow civil careers, and only four noble professions are open 
to them, namely, the army and navy, the church, diplomacy, and 
the government. But diplomacy exacts ability and learning, 
whilst the army, except in special arms, requires little learning 
and ability, and the career may be successfully pursued by ob- 
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serving the rules of ordinary military routine. Such, at least, is 
still the common impression and conception in France of the 
duties of an officer. It is therefore no wonder that the army, 
with such officers, was crushed by the Germans in 1870; but it 
is indeed a wonder that the army was not crushed sooner in a 
former war. As seven out of ten general officers are noblemen, 
either of ancient or modern date, and therefore Monarchists or 
Imperialists, who are bound to oppose democratic institutions 
by every means, they crush the aspirations of the able and hard- 
working plebeian officer, who generally leaves the army in disgust 
when he sees how almost impossible it is to rise to the highest 
rank. Napoleon III., believing that his throne was built on 
solid rock, whilst its foundations rested only on sand, and hoping 
to conciliate the old nobility, committed the fault of raising to 
the highest rank the Legitimist officers, who are still in a major- 
ity in the French army. After the fall of Napoleon III. and the 
proclamation of the republic, the Monarchists had control of the 
government, and full sway in the army, and they made good use 
of it, especially after the crushing of the Communist movement, 
when the commission for revising the grades (which was com- 
posed exclusively of Monarchists and Imperialists) reduced to 
inferior ranks the Republican officers. These precautions were, 
however, of no avail, as circumstances of a foreign nature pre- 
vented, in 1873, the restoration of the Count de Chambord. These 
circumstances were not recorded till 1882, when the Royalist 
journal the “@aulois” and the Gambettist journal the “‘ Voltaire” 
alluded to them in a general way. It is now a well-known fact 
that the German authorities were at that time decidedly opposed 
to the restoration of the French King; and Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy had openly declared that he could not feel secure with a 
Bourbon at the head of France, unless the Count de Chambord 
gave pledges that he would not endeavor to re-establish the 
Bourbons of Naples and Modena, and would accept the papal 
situation as it was. For this and other considerations, the 
Count de Chambord persuaded his friends to suggest, at the last 
moment, the question of the flag, in order that he might honor- 
ably back out. It is well to state also that blue, white, and red 
(the tricolor) are the colors of the house of Bourbon; and in a 
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state dinner offered by the municipal authorities of Paris to 
Louis XIV., in 1691, the city’s lackeys wore, as a compliment to 
the King, the three colors, as is recorded in Desjardin’s “La 
Question du Drapeau.” * 

The Conservatives, considering that better things would 
come, did not stop in their preparations. The army commanders, 
all Monarchists and Imperialists, compelled their division and 
brigade commanders to sign an ironclad agreement, pledging 
themselves to support and to march at a moment’s notice for 
Henry V. or Napoleon IV., and those who were obdurate were 
either placed on the retired list or on waiting orders. Revela- 
tions were not feared, as all precautions had been taken and 
no direct proposition was ever made. In turn, the division and 
brigade commanders made their colonels sign the agreement, 
and the latter endeavored to have their subordinate officers sign. 
All was conducted with the utmost secrecy, and no material 
proof could be had in case of a complaint. Toward the end of 
1882, the journal the “ Voltaire” published under the signature of 
“Argus,” a series of articles which were for some time attributed 
to the pen of Gambetta. One of them, headed “The Royalist 
Conspiracy,” created a great sensation, and the despatches trans- 
lating it were stopped at the German, Austrian, and Russian 
frontiers; but subsequently the article was reprinted in full in all 
the Paris journals and in upward of one thousand country news- 
papers, and also in part by the “ Times ” of London, the “ Zagblatt” 
of Berlin, the Cologne “Zeitung,” and the “ Presse” of Vienna. 
Its author, who was a young journalist, claimed that of a total of 
200 regimental commanders about half were pledged to the 
Monarchists, and furnished proofs. The editor of the “ Voltaire,” 
a confidential friend of Gambetta, was himself deceived, and 
whilst he imagined that he had made a good bargain, he never 
suspected that the young man was only a tool in the hands of 
the Monarchist leaders. This young man had made no pledges, 
but simply asked the editor of the “ Voltaire” if he could use 
some interesting articles, and the latter had answered yes. The 
greatest precautions were observed to hide the identity of the 
writer. His manuscript was taken from the type-writer as soon as 

* Paris, 1873, 
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it was copied, and returned to him; and when the article was 
put into type, no one was allowed in the composing-room. The 
foreman alone handled the copy, so that nobody could see it. 
These articles, which were paid for on the average at twenty-five 
cents a line, were furnished by the leaders of the Legitimist 
Party, who had just adopted an offensive policy, which, however, 
was soon abandoned. The writer had only to arrange the mass 
of documents furnished to him. One of these articles, on Leo 
XIII., asserted that Cardinal Franchi, the papal secretary of 
state, was poisoned with a cup of chocolate by other cardinals, 
and gave such information about papal secrets that it was gen- 
erally conceded by the Vatican that only one person in France 
could have written the article or given the necessary information. 
In consequence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris sent for Louis 
Teste, the classical journalist, author of a work on “The Next 
Conclave,” of which Leo XIII. said, “ That work made me Pope,” 
and asked him if he had written the article. Teste answered in 
the negative, but acknowledged that the necessary information 
had come from him. That same night Teste asked the author of 
the article why he did not show it to him for revision, and gave 
him more information for further articles, adding that if he 
would call on the Archbishop he would probably receive a very 
handsome present on condition that he would publish no more; 
that he had better do so, as material for only two more ethos 
would be given him. Why this journalist was selected for such 
a work he cannot imagine, even to-day, but he paid dearly for 
his brief enjoyment of power. Once he had business to transact 
at the State Department, and he sent in to the Secretary his 
eard, “Argus—Le Voltaire.” Although there were a score or 
two of deputies and senators waiting to see the Secretary, the 
door was immediately thrown open for him, and the Secretary, 
the interview over, reconducted his visitor to the stairs, whilst 
the troop of ushers was wondering if he were a royal personage. 
It may seem almost incredible that revelations were not 
sooner made by those interested, but in France many things 
that seem almost impossible are nevertheless true. When one 
becomes troublesome, there are means to get rid of one. It is 
doubtful if the following facts were ever recorded on this side of 
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the Atlantic, but for any one thoroughly acquainted with French 
politics they need no proof. The Imperialists have inaugurated 
the policy, which has since been followed by all parties, the Re- 
publican Party as well as the others. When aman becomes dan- 
gerous, he is generally done away through some infamous charge ; 
for instance, if circumstances permit, he will be hustled on the 
sidewalk by some one who will drop a pocket-book into his coat 
pocket, whilst another who happens to pass by has him arrested 
for pocket-picking. All the proofs are against him, and the 
papers record the arrest. Of course the charge is not pressed, 
unless the person involved is of a very low class, but the unfor- 
tunate is forever dishonored. Nobody affirms his guilt, or be- 
lieves in it, or wants to express an opinion other than that it is 
an unfortunate affair, but the unhappy man is politically buried. 
This is not the only device resorted to. Often a charge of the 
grossest immorality is made against some troublesome man. The 
newspapers record his arrest and the cause, and a magistrate com- 
mences an investigation. As the accusation of course fails to 
materialize, the judge releases the innocent man after a few days, 
but the work has been done. There is an old saying, “ There 
is no smoke without fire.” Even editors of repute do not escape 
such infamous charges. It would be easy to cite names, notably 
that of an editor of an illustrated Paris magazine, who was lodged 
in jail early in 1883 on an infamous charge based upon the fact 
that, during a journey to Bordeaux, he had occupied over-night 
the same room with a boy of effeminate appearance. That boy 
proved afterward to be a man and the private secretary of the 
editor, who was of course discharged, but the accusation neverthe- 
less dishonored him for life. The Opportunists claim now that 
Rouvier was the victim of such a scheme when he was arrested, 
but his case was quite different, as he was, at that time, far from 
being a prominent man, and nobody was interested in getting rid 
of him. 

Another instance (but this was generally believed to be a real 
ease of guilt) was when Hubbard, general secretary of the presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Deputies under Gambetta, and a friend 
of the latter, was arrested in 1883 in the Café de la Paix, near 
the Opera-House, upon the complaint of a waiter who made 
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charges of immorality against him. The French public had 
now become skeptical about these accusations. As they are 
well aware of the low morality of their rulers, they do not know 
what to believe, especially when they remember that the general 
secretary of the presidency of the republic under Jules Grévy, 
M. Duhamel, who retained this position for nearly four years, 
was the owner of one of the best-known houses of ill repute in 
Paris, located in Taitbout Street. Of course the Conservative 
newspapers assailed him for that, but M. Duhamel contented 
himself with answering to all inquiries that the house mentioned 
belonged to his wife, who was unwilling to part with it on ac- 
count of having inherited it from her father. President Grévy 
was so well satisfied with the explanation that he bestowed 
the ribbon of officer of the Order of the Legion of Honor on M. 
Duhamel, who continued to the last to enjoy his confidence. 

It is also a well-known fact that the most hot-headed Social- 
ists, the Anarchist leaders, and the priests of Communism are 
only paid agents of the prefecture of police of Paris, which starts 
and incites nearly all the revolutionary movements for the pur- 
pose of alarming the public at large and strengthening a cabinet. 
As a matter of fact, a cabinet is never stronger than after a revolu- 
tionary Communist, Socialistic, or Anarchist movement, heralded 
long before its breaking out, but averted through the vigilance 
of the police, which in nine cases out of ten originated it. The 
device is similar to the one used by Prince von Bismarck. The 
latter obtains his army supplies from the German parliament by 
circulating alarming reports of the warlike preparations of 
France; and a French cabinet obtains a vote of confidence by 
circulating alarming reports of the Socialistic movements, which 
were so ably studied by Mermeix in his “La France Socialiste.” * 

After the death of Gambetta, who by his adventurous foreign 
policy and the idea of personal rule which he represented has 
done not a little to unsettle the public mind and to re-awaken a 
desire for the strong governing hand to which France had been 
so long accustomed, the Monarchical parties pursued the offen- 
sive course recently adopted. Reasserting the truth broached by 
him—that the republic, constituted as it was, was incapable of 
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maintaining the interests and dignity of France abroad or stable 
order at home—they prepared for more active work, when their 
plans were soon upset by divisions in the party, by the bold 
stroke of Prince Napoleon which led to his arrest, and especially 
by the firm attitude of a life-long foe of Gambetta, who, by an- 
other instance of the vicissitudes of human affairs, had become 
his political heir. Jules Ferry ruled France with an iron hand 
for two years, but he forgot the maxim of Napoleon and Talley- 
rand, that the iron hand must always be hidden under a velvet 
glove. Moreover, Jules Ferry, by his persecution of the clergy 
and of Catholicism in general, had antagonized the women, 
whose indirect political influence is of the largest kind in France; 
and he was repulsive in appearance. This last consideration,which 
appears a secondary one, is indeed of the highest importance in 
France, where every one is a born artist. Anything striking in 
a man, whether his appearance, or his name, or anything else, is 
not likely to be soon forgotten, and anything that forcibly takes 
possession either of the ear or of the eye of the average French- 
man is likely to last long. Thus, several authors of the lowest 
order have attained reputation through the queer sound of 
their names, which will strike the eye of one among a whole 
library. People retained the name as soon as they heard or read 
it, and concluded that the author must be a good one, since they 
could not forget his name. As an instance, the detestable jour- 
nalist Félicien Champsaur may be cited. Literally he has been 
kicked out of all the newspapers, and he took to printing at his 
own expense, in book form, the articles that were refused every- 
where, and his books always sell well. M. de Montcucq, who 
was secretary of public instruction, owed his notoriety to his 
ridiculous name, which he changed afterward to Cumont. Jules 
Suisse could not have attained the fame which he has achieved 
as Jules Simon, and Gambetta’s queer name greatly helped him at 
the beginning of his career, while Grévy’s son-in-law was always 
handicapped by the name of Wilson. Arouet adopted the name 
of Voltaire, and Cartier became Hyppolite de Villemessant. 
Jules Ferry had adopted the English style of side-whiskers, with 
the remainder of the face smooth-shaven; and as in France such 
is the style of first-class stewards and waiters, Ferry was popu- 
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larly called gargon de café, and many among the people antag- 
onized him because of that, as they understood that it was de- 
rogatory to the dignity of France to be ruled by a man whom 
you would be liable to mistake for a waiter if you happened to 
meet him in the street. After the overthrow of Jules Ferry, the 
government fell into the hands of men still more discredited, like 
Rouvier and Tirard, the latter being popularly designated the 
bogus jeweller. It is a strange thing that even the most radical 
among the French spurn as ignoble all mercantile or business 
pursuits, and acknowledge as gentlemen only those who follow 
what are called liberal careers—members of the government, em- 
ployees of the government, soldiers, sailors, lawyers, physicians, 
journalists, clergymen, diplomatists and artists (not dramatic). 
That wealthy merchant and benefactor of Paris, Aristide Bou- 
cicaut, founder of the Bon Marché, whose name was a syno- 
nym of honor and integrity, could not be received in society. 
Every one aspires to give to his sons a liberal education, and to 
have them enter liberal careers; and as without protectors they 
cannot find employment in an overcrowded field, and are without 
means, since their fathers expended their savings to educate them, 
they join the already innumerable body of the déclassés, outcasts 
of society, who clamor for revolution and are always ready for 
agitation and riots, as giving the only chance to fish in troubled 
waters. 

Meanwhile, a formidable campaign against the republic, con- 
stituted as it was, commenced, and the Republican organs of the 
better class, led by the “Petit Journal,” whose circulation borders 
on a million copies, and whose influence is tremendous among 
the small tradesmen, contributed to further discredit the Repub- 
lican leaders. Never was a more able and forcible press cam- 
paign undertaken, yet it failed to attain its object, owing to the 
peculiar character of the French. On first examination it ap- 
pears that the French are an essentially revolutionary people, 
since they have overthrown ten governments since the beginning 
of the century, whilst in fact they are the most conservative 
people, and the most tenacious of routine, on the face of this 
planet. All revolutions start in Paris and are decided in Paris; 
but Paris, far from being the whole of France, is both the jewel 
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and the refuse of it. The countryman hates Paris and the Paris- 
ians, and shows his contempt for novelties by calling them “ Paris- 
ian things.”” The French are conservative in everything, and 
want no change, because they know what the present is, but do 
not know what the future may be. Although dissatisfied with 
the present (and the French are always dissatisfied and grum- 
bling), they fear the future, and a common saying is, ‘‘ You swap 
too often your one-eyed horse for a blind horse.” But the 
French are the most easily deceived of all people, and the clever 
scoundrels who make a liberal use of such expressions as liberty, 
equality, fraternity, etc., are always successful, even when their 
arguments are beneath contempt. One instance will illustrate 
this: In 1876, Count Sansac de Touchimbert, Mayor of Poitiers, 
a city of 50,000 inhabitants, a well-known scientist, a large owner 
of real estate, and a prominent citizen in every way, was a 
candidate for the Chamber of Deputies from his native city. As 
a forlorn hope, the Republican Party nominated Henry Salomon, 
an obscure attorney-at-law, who had never held office. Although 
previously unknown to the public, the latter was elected by a 
sweeping majority, but he confessed afterward that he owed his 
success to a trick. During the canvass he visited all the farmers 
in his district, and told them that if his opponent was elected 
they might look forward to the re-establishment of tithes and 
Peter's pence; that every year they would have to give to the 
parish priest one horse out of ten, one sheep out of ten, one 
barrel of potatoes out of ten, one dollar out of ten, and so forth. 
Without stopping to inquire, the good peasants rushed to the polls 
in great alarm, and returned, again and again, their benefactor 
who had promised to preve™t such a misfortune. Henry Salo- 
mon was a perfect nonentity in the Chamber of Deputies, and be- 
longed to the class of whom Gambetta said, ‘“ What do you sup- 
pose I can do with such assistant horse-doctors?” After having 
practiced for many years on the avariciousness that exists among 
French countrymen, of whom Paul Louis Courier said humor- 
ously, “You may ask one of them for his life, and he won't 
grudge to give it, but don’t ask him for his purse, as he will 
refuse it,” M. Salomon became so objectionable, by his entire 
incapacity even in a parliament of incapables, that finally he was 


politically buried with a life judgeship. 
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The disasters of the Tonquin expedition, and the Grévy. 
Wilson scandals, which were for years an open secret on the 
Paris Boulevard, were the drop too much in the cup, and the 
time was ripe for a new party to appear on the scene, or for the 
old ones to come to the front. The old ones, Imperialists and 
Monarchists, were each sundered in two, and their leaders lacked 
the necessary boldness. Events therefore helped Boulanger, and 
ill-advised measures of the government created Boulangism, 
which is simply the expression of the dissatisfaction felt every- 
where in France with the existing state of things. The Grévy- 
Wilson scandals, which culminated only two years ago, were 
known almost from the election w the presidency of Jules 
Grévy. Louis Teste, already quoted, is the authority for saying 
that Grévy is the most monstrous satyr of the century. The 
scandals of his life are innumerable, and it was openly said that 
he would stop at nothing. In 1882, the royalist journal the 
“ Clairon”’ affirmed, in a leading editorial, that the illness from 
which President Grévy was suffering, and which was repre- 
sented to be an attack of partial paralysis, was simply the 
consequence of immoral conduct; that the President was almost 
a daily visitor at a house of ill repute in Grange-Bateliére 
Street, where only such vices as those described in the reports of 
the Collins-Dilke scandal and of divorce trials were practiced ; 
that the President had fainted in the house amid one of these 
bacchanalian scenes; and that he had to be carried to the Elysée 
Palace, where he was revived with difficulty. Although all these 
allegations were of the most positive order, and were repeated in 
the journal time and again, still no denial came from the Elysée, 
and no proceedings were instituted against the “Clairon,” as the 
President knew too well that the allegations could be proved at 
the trial. Grévy’s saturnalia fairly remind one of Napoleon's 
orgies in Turenne Street. 

About this time the radicals had gained ground, and Clémen- 
ceau, who aspired to play the part formerly played by Gambetta, 
of the power behind the throne, had Boulanger (a distant relative 
of his) promoted to a lieutenant-generalcy and appointed secre- 
tary of war. Like everybody else, Clémenceau believed Bou- 
langer to be of no consequence; and indeed the latter was of no 
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consequence, but he came at a time when the French were wait- 
ing for a man to arise and overthrow the infamous politicians who 
had plundered France with impunity. As secretary of war, 
Boulanger was the worst France had had for many years; but 
he was a soldier of the old school, and instead of pursuing his 
predecessor's policy, which was to democratize the army, he en- 
deavored to restore its professional character. Knowing the 
weakness of the French people for uniforms, he improved the 
ugly uniform of the soldier and added a few ribbons to the 
military cap; he gave him also more time for pleasure and 
more furloughs, but less military instruction, and enacted ordi- 
nances for encouraging the re-enlistment of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, the flower of all armies. These ameliorations 
were welcomed by the privates, but not at first by the officers, 
especially those of democratic principles, whom he compelled, 
out of their slender pay, to pay dues for a military club in Paris, 
no matter where their garrisons were, whether in France or in the 
colonies. This club was intended to improve the machine among 
the subordinate officers, and indeed it proved a factor of no little 
importance. By a few other improvements for the general com- 
fort of the soldiers, Boulanger became extremely popular in the 
army, which understood that it had at last for chief, not a book- 
learned theorist, but a practical, common-sense man. 

Meanwhile, Boulanger’s popularity decreased among_politi- 
cians, and as his blunders of language were every day more 
noticeable, his best friends cast him off in disgust. As he ad- 
vocated the Imperialist theory of the appeal to the people, he 
secured the support of Cassagnac, who for certain reasons rejected 
both the Imperialist pretenders, Jerome and Victor Napoleon, 
and had been, since the death of the Prince Imperial, in the 
strange situation of a party leader representing no party. But 
Cassagnac is always in terror of Boulanger’s opening his mouth, 
since every time he does so he manages to put his foot in it. How 
the latter kept his promises to the Duke d’Aumale, is illustrated 
by the fact that he dismissed his former chief from the army, 
after having solemnly declared on oath that he never wrote to 
him during his life. The very next day after taking that 
oath in the Chamber of Deputies, Boulanger was compelled to 
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confess in that same chamber that he wrote indeed to the Duke 
d’Aumale the adulatory letters which had just been pub- 
lished by a Royalist journal. Such a blow in any other country 
would have politically buried any one; but in France every 
maximum, be it of roguery, impudence, genius, ability, or 
even ridicule, secures credit. If you are only a rogue, you are 
nothing else, but if you are the greatest rogue, your fame will be 
enormous; if you are only ridiculed, you pass unnoticed, but if 
you are the greatest laughing-stock in France, your fame will go 
down to posterity. Boulanger’s impudence, therefore, did not 
kill him, but increased his reputation, and his horse won the 
day. Boulanger’s greatest popularity came from his horse; and 
if indeed he restores the consulate, as it is his avowed intention 
to do, and, following Bonaparte’s example, becomes first consul 
of France, he owes to that horse at least the same honors that 
Darius bestowed on the one who won him the Persian empire. 
Boulanger is a graceful rider, and his horse is a thoroughbred. 
When he attended military reviews and parades, both horse and 
rider won the admiration of the lookers on, and the newspapers 
spoke about the graceful rider. Rival journalistic enterprises 
immediately published sketches of Boulanger and his horse, with 
their full history, and for the history of the latter it is needless 
to say that unlimited scope was given to the reporter’s imagina- 
tion. Illustrations of Boulanger were seen everywhere, in the 
rum-shops, in the stationery stores; and the more dissatisfied the 
parliament was with Boulanger, the more popular he became 
with the people at large, who took that way to manifest their 
feelings of disgust and opposition to the course of affairs. 

About that time Paulus, an inimitable popular singer, com- 
posed the “Boulanger March,” and sang it in a café chantant. 
Every season Paris is bound to have its novelty, its new craze— 
after “Z’Amant d’Amanda,” “Popaul;” after “Popaul,” “La 
Canne @ Canada;” after “La Canne ad Canada,” “ Boulanger’s 
March;” and after “ Boulanger’s March,” the “Pioupious d’Au- 
vergne.” The new song made an immediate hit, and a tremen- 
dous one; every café chantant had its Boulanger’s March singer, 
every street organ repeated the popular air, and in all popular 
balls the “grand chahut” at the end was started on the melody 
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of the new craze, thus dethroning Métra’s “ Volunteers’ March,” 
which had served for that purpose for several years. Paulus 
was in demand everywhere; every night he repeated in drawing- 
rooms the popular song. The name of Boulanger was on every 
lip, and the government became thoroughly alarmed at his rising 
popularity. The coolest lost their heads, and Boulanger was 
sent to command an army corps. His friends declared that it 
was persecution, and the Paris correspondents of foreign news- 
papers, unable to understand the character of the French, or not 
anxious to explain the real state of affairs to their readers, but 
rather wishing to foster Boulanger’s “ boom,” which promised 
to make a supply of good copy for keeping them well before 
the public, increasing their usefulness in the eyes of their em- 
ployers, and probably securing for them an increase of salary, 
sent out alarming reports about Boulanger. These reports came 
back to France from foreign sources and materially helped 
Boulanger. It is a curious fact that in France nobody cares 
about home products. and thus the Germans have been enabled 
during the last fifty years to translate many French works of 
science entirely unknown in France, and from the German they 
have been retranslated into French, and so have obtained success. 
Boulanger’s managers, well aware of this peculiarity of their 
countrymen, industriously circulated the reports sent to Paris by 
way of the Cologne “Zeitung.” Owing to these clippings from 
foreign newspapers, national pride was moved in France, and the 
French, realizing that despite their disasters Europe was still afraid 
of them, commenced to look with admiration on Boulanger, who 
had received such acknowledgment, and his popularity increased 
tenfold, while patriotism was revived. For that, Boulanger de- 
serves the highest praise. Before him, the French looked gloom- 
ily on, despairing of success; now they have confidence in them- 
selves, and is not confidence the half of success? 

While commanding at Clermont, Boulanger continued his 
political machinations. He had then no desire to leave the 
army, and he certainly wanted to break off with his too compro- 
mising friends; but the latter still kept on, and the government, 
now thoroughly alarmed, instead of following M. de Freycinet’s 
wise advice to send Boulanger to command in Algiers, where he 
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would be out of the way, and where he would soon be forgotten, 
commenced proceedings against him, and appointed a commis- 
sion of seven lieutenant-generals to inquire into his conduct. 
The commission came to the unanimous conclusion that Bou- 
langer had endeavored to make use of the army for party 
machinations, and as a consequence he was retired on half-pay. 
This enabled him to be a candidate for Parliament, which he 
could not be before, and he chose the first opportunity. Ina 
district where the Monarchists were in the majority, he won the 
day, as they voted for him in order to strike another blow at the 
republic. Subsequently the leaders of the Monarchist and Im- 
perialist Parties held a consultation, the outcome of which was a 
determination to fight the republic by all means, to vote always 
for the stronger man, no matter who he was, who could help to 
deal a blow at the republic, and to fight united till the over- 
throw of the republic, when the day of reckoning and of the 
division of the spoils will again draw the lines. Boulanger’s 
strength was thus materially increased by the adhesion of the 
two parties, which control nearly 5,000,000 voters; and they are 
glad to help him, as his platform declares for dissolution and re- 
vision of the Constitution. On what basis such revision should 
be made, Boulanger has always been unable to explain; but 
the Republicans are strenuously opposed to revision, for revision 
would disturb them in their snug berths, and the simple mention 
of the word sends a thrill through their whole being. Needless 
to say, each party, although clamoring for revision, wants none, 
as all parties now lack the necessary strength to carry their own 
favorite schemes, and all look forward for the general elections, 
which are to be the next great battle ground. But neither is 
over-anxious for dissolution, as each fears that the other will 
carry the day at the polls. The present situation is unbearable, 
but the future situation is an unknown land, and the leaders lack 
the necessary boldness to force the issue. 

Boulanger represents the dissatisfaction that is general among 
the people. The republic, as at present constituted, is, after 
nineteen years of existence, pronounced a decided failure; and 
the Chamber of Deputies, elected in a moment of surprise by an 
extraordinary pressure of the Republican officials—bound by 
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all means to save the day against the Royalists, who on the first 
day of election carried upwards of one hundred districts while 
their opponents carried scarcely forty—is acknowledged to be 
composed mostly of irrepressible and incapable members. 

An instance of the discredit into which the republic has 
fallen, and of the general dissatisfaction which has found its ex- 
pression in Boulangism, is furnished by a report of the French 
Department of State, published about a month ago. This report 
asserts that, since the fall of MacMahon, in 1879, the value of 
real estate has decreased fully 20 per cent. in France, and since 
1884 the decrease has not been less than 10 per cent. every year. 
In the Department of La Meuse, one of the richest in France, 
which includes manufacturing cities, the decrease has been 56 
per cent. since 1884, and 74 per cent. since 1879. The financial 
policy of the Republican government will surely bring about 
bankruptcy. Never was such increase of expenditure witnessed. 
Since the fall of MacMahon, the pensions to civil employees of 
the government have increased 50 per cent., rising from $8,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000; and the expense of collecting taxes is enor- 
mous. Never was such waste dreamed of. In several depart- 
ments of state there is a head of division for one employee; and 
there were once, in the new department of fine arts, created by 
Gambetta, four chiefs of divisions, twelve chiefs of departments, 
nineteen deputy chiefs of departments, twenty-two chief clerks, 
and only four clerks, and all to perform the work done formerly 
by four clerks. Every day new clerkships are created; for is it 
not necessary to give employment to all the relatives and friends 
of the members of parliament? There is such a thing as nepo- 
tism in France, and the tax-payers sadly realize it. Since Mac- 
Mahon’s fall, all budgets which before showed a surplus show 
now a deficit, greater every year. 

Boulanger is not bloodthirsty, that is, he does not long for 
revenge; instead, he will do his utmost to preserve peace if he 
comes to power; butif he does come to power he will be opposed 
as bitterly as he opposes now the men in power. One is always 
stronger in France when one belongs to the opposition. When 
the popular leader of the opposition is obliged to assume the 
government, he soon loses all popularity and falls. Gambetta 
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fell as soon as he was compelled to form a cabinet, and all 
leaders have likewise failed. Henry Rochefort explained thus 
his resignation from the French parliament: “I am master in my 
journal, and can oppose everybody; but I cannot control the 
Chamber of Deputies, and I shall be out-talked by Gambetta, 
while I shall out-write him in my paper. The opposition is the 
lot of every sensible man who wants to retain his popularity. 
He must oppose always, despite everything, even what he thinks 
timely and just, guand méme, or he will fall.” 

What are Boulanger’s prospects? He may overthrow the 
present cabinet, and he may even be elected president, if at the 
next general elections no party secures a working majority. 
They may then combine for electing him, but only to wear him 
out, just as Gambetta and innumerable others have been 
worn out, and their usefulness impaired. Boulangism came from 
a horse and a song, and will finish in a song, as, according to 
Béranger, everything in France commences and ends by a song. 


GUILLAUME CHRISTIAN TENER. 








IMPEDIMENTS TO OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


OF the total value of the goods brought into the country and 
of the commodities exported therefrom, in 1856, seventy-five per 
cent. was borne in American vessels. In 1865 that value had de- 
creased to twenty-seven per cent.* In that year the War of the 
Rebellion terminated. The value of goods imported and ex- 
ported by American vessels in any year since 1865 reached its 
lowest figures in the fiscal year 1887, when it was $222,476,047, 
while the actual value of imports and exports by foreign vessels 
was $1,220,736,483. Our mercantile marine, as compared with 
foreign vessels, lost the freightage on goods of a value of nearly a 
thousand million dollars. Of the total entries from foreign ports 
during the last fiscal year, estimated by tonnage, only twenty-one 
per cent. was credited to our vessels, while seventy-nine per 
cent. went to foreign vessels; and the same ratio existed with 
regard to values. American tonnage in the foreign trade began 
perceptibly to decline in the year 1864. As late as 1863 our 
tonnage was forty-five per cent. of the whole. In 1864 it fell 
to forty per cent., and the foreign tonnage rose to sixty per cent. ; 
and ever since, till the close of the last fiscal year, there has 
been a steady decline. 

The profits of marine freightage must of course be the chief 
inducement if capital is to be diverted from its present channels 
to the creation of additional tonnage. If ships are to be built, the 
material to be used in their construction should be relieved of all 
possible burdens in the form of taxes or duties. It is certainly 
within the powers of Congress under the Constitution to relieve 
all American vessels plying between State and State, or between 
the United States and foreign ports, of all taxes imposed on them 
by a State. The power to regulate commerce implies power to 
relieve a vessel of State taxation; it also implies power to ex- 
empt her from national taxation either direct, imposed on the 

*** Report of the Bureau of Statistics ” for 1887. 
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vessel, or indirect, arising from duties on foreign material used 
in her construction. Congress has already under certain condi- 
tions granted a partial rebate of duties on such materials. 

To reduce by legislation the cost of the labor employed in the 
construction of ships is of course an impossibility. The burdens 
of duties on material and of State taxation having been removed, 
the question for the American capitalist to consider will be 
whether the profits of a vessel when built will more than return 
what she shall have cost for labor and material, and compensate 
him for the non-employment of his capital while she is in the 
process of construction. If the vessel when built will, in spite of 
marine risks, yield a sufficient return—that is to say, a return 
fairly equivalent to what might result from the employment of the 
same capital in any other industry—ship-building will stand an 
equal chance with other industries in winning capital to its service. 
Now, among the causes most strongly operative in this country 
against the building of ships for foreign transportation, are the 
cost of labor and the profitless employment of capital while a 
vessel is constructing. An iron steam marine takes precedence 
to-day over other vessels in long marine voyages, and immense 
tonnage in the vessels so employed is a necessary incident. Such 
vessels cannot be built in a day, and the capital expended for 
their construction must wait long for profits in freights. Even 
more than the cost of labor, this protracted cessation of profits 
from large investments deters capital from ship-building. If the 
time between the investment of capital in a ship and her begin- 
ning to earn profits could be materially abridged, increased 
American capital would soon go in quest of freights in ships of 
great tonnage. If the number of vessels owned by Americans 
were suddenly increased, that fact would necessitate creation of 
the machinery and plants needed for repairs, in spite of the cost 
of labor; and labor would pass by quiet transfer from other in- 
dustries into repairs and thence into complete ship-building. 

What more than all else is needed to insure the investment 
of American capital in ships, is facility for speedy acquisition of 
that kind of property. Accelerated acquisition must eventually 
‘ lead to increase of ship-building. The demand for any kind of 

property is the main factor in its production or forthcoming. In 
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spite of the high price of labor, a freightage of one hundred mill- 
ion dollars a year would lure capital to the building of ships, if 
it were but slightly encouraged at the start in the ready acquisi- 
tion of them. But till ships seek the American flag in numbers 
there will be no increase in ship-building adequate to save the 
enormous freightage now lost to the country. The building of 
ships will not precede the restoration of lost freightage, but the 
accelerated competition of American vessels for the freightage 
will stimulate the building of ships. Any temporary depression 
in that industry would soon be more than counterbalanced by an 
inevitable greater development. The first step, therefore, toward 
the recovery of our lost freightage is the extension of the facili- 
ties for the acquisition of vessels, without waiting for their con- 
stuction at home. When the volume of freightage shall have 
turned in our favor the amount of repairs incidental to a rapidly- 
acquired marine will result in an expansion of ship-building 
beyond all former precedent. But if we persist in discouraging 
the rapid acquisition of vessels by American citizens till they 
shall all be home-built, the lost freightage of the country will 
never return. 

The one great impediment to the speedy acquisition of vessels 
by American citizens, and to their speedy, effectual competition 
for our own foreign carrying trade and the freightage of the world, 
is found in this hardly noticeable provision of Section 4182, Title 
48, of the Revised Statutes of the United States: 

‘*Vessels built within the United States, and belonging wholly to citi- 
zens thereof, and vessels which may be captured in war by citizens of the 
United States, and lawfully condemned as prizes, or which may be adjudged 


to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of the United States, being wholly 
owned by citizens, and no others, may be registered as directed in this title.” 


By aslight amendment to this statute, admitting to registry not 
only vessels built in the country but also foreign-built vessels 
acquired by gift, legacy, or purchase from alien owners by citi- 
zens of the United States, the greatest impediment to the resusci- 
tation of American shipping would be at once removed; and ina 
few years American vessels would carry the greater part of our 
foreign freightage and a fair proportion of the marine tonnage of 
the world. In short, the maxim for our commercial marine 
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should be, Remove the legal impediments to the acquisition of 
vessels from foreign owners, and grant full rights of registry; 
multiply rapidly the number of vessels under the flag, control 
the carrying trade, and let the enhanced trade revive, as it once 
before created, the industry of ship-building. 

The first Congress of the United States at its first session, 
in July, 1789, imposed a tonnage tax or duty on every vessel 
entering a port of the United States. A tax of six cents per 
ton was laid on vessels built in this country and owned by 
a citizen, a tax of thirty cents per ton on vessels built in this 
country and wholly or partially owned by aliens, and a tax 
of fifty cents per ton on all other vessels. The primary ob- 
ject of these varying rates was to discriminate against vessels 
of either foreign build or foreign ownership. This policy, with 
varying changes in the rate of the tax, was steadily pursued by 
Congress till 1830. In that year Congress swept away all regu- 
lar tonnage duties upon American and foreign vessels, leaving only 
a “‘light-money ” tax of fifty cents per ton on all foreign vessels, 
and a tonnage duty upon vessels of such nations as discriminated 
in their tonnage duties against American ships. This was deliber- 
ately done as an inducement to foreign nations to follow our ex- 
ample, and extend as far as possible the principle of emancipating 
marine commerce from the burden of taxation. 

The light-money tax imposed by us has been virtually re- 
moved from the vessels of most foreign nations by the favored- 
nation clauses embodied in the stipulations of their respective 
treaties, and cannot now be collected from our own. It stands 
upon the statute-book a dead letter, except when a citizen pur- 
chases a vessel from an alien and thoughtlessly sails her to this 
country without a register, or when an alien vessel enters our 
ports without a similar document or its equivalent. If an Ameri- 
can citizen imports a cargo in a vessel bought from an alien and 
not so documented, both vessel and cargo are forfeited. An alien 
in like cireumstances may be protected by his foreign flag. A 
further penal tax of fifty cents per ton in addition to light- 
money attaches to this offense, and to this penalty both citizen 
and alien are liable. 


The shipping of all nations stood exempt from regular tonnage 
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duties on entering our ports till July, 1862, when, as a measure 
for increasing the revenue during the Rebellion, a tonnage tax 
of ten cents per ton was imposed at every entry on all American 
and foreign vessels entering our ports from a foreign port, except 
vessels licensed for our own trade and the fisheries, and such other 
vessels as might be engaged in trade between our country and 
Mexico, the British provinces of North America, or the West 
Indies. Licensed and foreign vessels engaged in trade in the local- 
ities named paid the tax but once a year. In 1865 the tax was 
raised from ten to thirty cents per ton. It was entirely removed 
in 1870 from all vessels of the United States licensed for the 
coasting trade or fisheries. Upon all vessels, foreign or domestic, 
entering from a foreign port, the tax of thirty cents per ton re- 
mained, except certain vessels entering from specified foreign 
localities. It was payable once a year. 

This tax of thirty cents continued without change till 1884. 
It was then modified and a discrimination of rates was made. All 
vessels, foreign and domestic, trading between the United States 
and any port in North or Central America, or in the West Indies, 
Bahamas, Sandwich Islands, or Newfoundland, were made liable 
to a tonnage tax of but three cents per ton on every entry, with 
a maximum of fifteen cents per ton for a year. Vessels, foreign 
and domestic, entering from foreign ports in other localities were 
subjected to a tax of six cents per ton at every entry, with a 
maximum not exceeding thirty cents during a year. The tax 
was reduced just sufficiently to remain a nuisance to the naviga- 
tion interest, while as a source of revenue it was inconsiderable. 
From the discussions in committee and Congress at the time of 
its passage, it seems to have been thought that by suffering the 
tax to stand at those low rates foreign nations might be induced 
to abolish their light-money taxes on our shipping and their 
own. But Congress had tried that experiment from 1830 to 1862 
without any perceptible result on the greatest commercial nations. 
It had, besides, abolished the light-money tax on our own ves- 
sels; and the Senate and Executive, by the favored-nation and 
reciprocity stipulations of treaties, had already yielded the very 
concession which might possibly have induced, if offered, the 
abolition of the like tax abroad. The light-money and tonnage 
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taxes seem to be impediments to commerce that may now well 
be dispensed with. 

By virtue of Section 4235 of the Revised Statutes, the regula- 
tion of pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, and harbors of the entire 
country was left to the several States in which they ply their 
vocation. This law was enacted in the first session of the first 
Congress after the adoption of the Constitution. While the same 
Congress intervened to the uttermost to regulate commerce in 
ships in and between the several States, it entirely refrained from 
the regulation of pilotage, a matter that concerned so largely the 
interests of navigation. This is the more singular as the same 
Congress in the same act made provision for the maintenance of 
lighthouses, beacons, and buoys, and for the purchase by the 
United States of lands and stations needed for such purposes. It 
is probable that the first Congress confronted a service rooted in 
too many private vested interests, and too complex to deal with 
satisfactorily at that early stage of its legislation, for the original 
statute terminated with the words, “until further legislative pro- 
vision shall be made by Congress,” as if further legislation on 
the subject was contemplated. 

The clamor over State rights that filled the country during 
the three administrations succeeding that of Washington, seems 
to have paralyzed any further national legislation upon the sub- 
ject till 1837, when Congress enacted that a master entering or 
ceparting from a port upon waters forming a boundary between 
two States, might employ any licensed pilot from either State. 
After the War of the Rebellion, Congress still further legislated 
upon the subject, in 1866 forbidding any State to adopt any regu- 
lations discriminating in the rates of pilotage between vessels, 
whether sailing between the ports of one State, or between the ports 
of different States, or against vessels in whole or in part propelled 
by steam, or against national vessels of the United States. The 
necessity for such a statute is in itself ample evidence of the need 
of national control of the entire subject. In 1871 Congress ad- 
ranced still further, and in the act enlarging and improving the 
provisions for the inspection of steam vessels, created a pilotage 
system for that class of vessels. The act fixes the qualifications 
of pilots for steam vessels, gives them national licenses, and ex- 
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empts them from State licenses and the vessels under their charge 
from State pilotage charges, though it limits the rates of charges 
for pilot service to those of the State wherein it is performed. 

The rates of pilotage charges vary with every port. In some 
ports charges are compulsory, whether service be rendered or not; 
in other ports it is at the option of the master to employ a pilot. 
The service needs to be uniform, as regards its supervision, for 
all vessels, whether sail or steam, and for all ports; and as to 
whether pilotage shall be free or compulsory. In so far as the 
pilotage service lacks national supervision it is an impediment 
to commerce. 

Thirteen causes of forfeiture of vessels are enumerated in the 
statutes of the United States relating to the collection of the cus- 
toms revenue. Many of the forfeitures are qualified by a pro- 
vision in the act of February 8, 1881, protecting a vessel from 
seizure and libel unless her master shall have been a consenting 
party or privy to the commission of the offense working the for- 
feiture. Even with this qualification the penalty is in many 
cases unnecessarily severe, and gives rise to great embarrassment 
in the movements of vessels and goods. For example, under the 
provisions of Section 3109 of the Revised Statutes, a foreign ves- 
sel, laden or in ballast, arriving in the waters of the United States 
from any foreign country adjacent to our northern frontiers, is 
bound to report to the collector or deputy collector whose office 
is nearest to the point where she enters our waters. If the master 
fails to report or proceeds further inland to unload or take on 
cargo, without a permit, the vessel is liable to forfeiture. In 
such cases it would be sufficient in equity and good policy to 
impose as a lien upon the vessel a small fine, on payment or re- 
mission of which she would be discharged. The offense is not 
often committed, the difficulty of making a port in those waters 
being more frequently a cause of the violation of the statute than 
a willful purpose. Besides, for guarding the revenue the regula- 
tion should apply as well to our own as to foreign vessels. But 
no such requirement is made of our own vessels, when enrolled, 
licensed, or registered, though for the same offense the penalty 
for a vessel not documented, whether of American or of foreign 
ownership, is forfeiture, with an additional fine on the master. 
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If goods exceeding four hundred dollars in value arriving from 
a foreign port be landed without a permit, the importing vessel is 
subject to forfeiture. In such cases the collector determines the 
value of the goods illegally landed. If he should find the goods 
to be worth three hundred and ninety-nine dollars, the goods alone 
would be condemned; if he should estimate their value at four 
hundred dollars, the vessel would also be forfeited. The forfeiture 
depends on the uncertain judgment of an appraiser. The forfeit- 
ure of the goods is enough for the protection of the revenue; es- 
pecially as the law of 1881 now forbids seizure of the vessel unless 
the master is a consenting party or privy to the landing, which 
is rarely the case when he is in command of a large steamship. 

For this same offense the master of the vessel is liable person- 
ally to a fine of four hundred dollars, whether he be personally 
cognizant of the act or not. As masters can seldom be proven 
guilty of the offense, the chief effect of the statute is to tie up 
vessels at their wharves after they are laden for sea, and to disar- 
range the trips of ocean steamships. If the vessel be under our 
own flag, her master may, on conviction of the offense, be ad- 
judged incapable for seven years of holding any office of trust or 
profit in the United States, and the judgment may be advertised 
in a newspaper within twenty-one days after conviction.* 

Section 2814 of the Revised Statutes imposes a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars on a master bound to a port of the 
United States who shall not have two manifests of his cargo to 
produce upon the demand of a boarding officer when his vessel 
arrives within four marine leagues of the coast. Under the law 
of nations no revenue officer of the United States has the right 
to demand the register or manifests of a foreign vessel at a dis- 
tance so great as four leagues from the coast. Three miles from 
the main line of a seacoast—the limit of the cannon shot of old 
times—is also the limit of national jurisdiction. On this very 
ground the moneys collected as fines from three Cuban boats 
were returned by the Treasury Department in 1886 to the sup- 
posed violators of a revenue statute. The incident merely shows 
that the fine is left indefinite, and that the maximum limit is far 
greater than is required for the protection of the revenue. The 


* Section 2878, Revised Statutes. 
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presentation of manifests and reports by the masters of vessels 
arriving from foreign ports is made by our statutes far too com- 
plicated. The master prepares an original manifest, and copies, 
which are presented to a boarding officer, if such officer be met, 
who transmits the copy or copies to the collector of the district 
where some part of the cargo is to be delivered. The original 
and the copies are certified by the officer. The master retains 
and delivers the original to the collector. On arrival in port the 
master must make an informal report within twenty-four hours, 
and within forty-eight hours a full report in writing. If mani- 
fests and copies are to be prepared, one report, in writing, is 
sufficient. At present, failure to make the first and second report 
is visited with a fine of a thousand dollars for each offense—an 
enormous penalty for non-compliance with a superfluous require- 
ment. Moreover, if the master happen to enter a collection district 
different but not interior to that to which he is bound, and shall 
leave without making report at its port of entry, he becomes lia- 
ble to a fine of four hundred dollars.* Though he be a hundred 
miles away from the port of entry, he must sail thither and make 
entry. The law is a needless obstruction to commerce. 

The foregoing are but a few of the defects and anomalies of 
the laws of the United States affecting foreign commerce. Many 
others might be enumerated, not less serious as regards the pen- 
alties they involve and the hinderance they oppose to navigation 
and commerce; but they are so interwoven with the body of the 
statutes that they can be amended only by a thorough revision. 


Darius LYMAN. 
* Section 2773, Revised Statutes, 
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